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NEWS OF TIE WEEK, 


—_>—_—_ 
HE sensation of the week has been the publication by the Morn- 
ing Star of a list of names of supposed subscribers to the Con- 
federate Cotton Loan, including Mr. Gladstone’s name for 2,000/., 
that of Mr. J. T. Delane, the editor of the Zimes, for 10,000/., 
and of Mr. Sampson, the City editor of the same paper, for 
15,000/., Mr. Beresford Hope’s for 40,000/., and others with 
them. The list turns out to be a pure forgery, which has 
been palmed, however, on the Federal Government, probably 
by some Confederate willing to earn a reward and annoy 
Mr. Seward by one and the same process, and in the authen- 
ticity of which, as we happen to know, the Federal Secre- 
tary of State sincerely believed. The contradictions of all the 
more weighty of the supposed subscribers have been received, 
—most of them contradictions which upset even the theory of 
its being founded on fact. Mr. Delane, for instance, denies 
that he ever had a farthing in the Confederate loan in any shape, 
and so does Mr. Beresford Hope. We are very glad to receive 
these contradictions to imputations which should not have been, 
even hypothetically, made, without better evidence than that of 
the New York Herald, or some Confederate dealer in stock. In 
spite of the elaborate arguments of some of our contemporaries 
to the contrary, no man likes to receive political any more than 
any other kind of advice from a persun deeply biassed by self- 
interest. And either a statesman or an editor who tenders that 
advice, while concealing a fact that would so greatly diminish its 
weight, is untrue to his highest intellectual obligations. 





Six of the leading Fenians were on Saturday brought up before 
the Police Commissioner in Dublin. Mr. Barry, Q.C., opened the 
case for the Crown, and charged the prisoners not only with treason, 
but with intending to massacre the aristocracy and redistribute 
property. In support of the latter charge he produced a variety 
of documents, and among them two extraordinary letters. One, 
signed J. O'Doherty (Major), was addressed to Mr. O'Leary, one of 
the accused, and recommended “ the burning of all crops growing, 
and the houghing of all the cattle on the lands” from which tenants 
may have been evicted. ‘This letter was dated October, 1863, but 
was found in O’Leary’s possession. ‘The other was addressed by 
C. M. O'Keeffe, a man of some literary pretensions, and one of the 
accused, to Mr, Luby, another of the prisoners, and recommended 
in very well-written words that the aristocracy of Ireland should 
be first written down and then killed by the people, after the 
French example. The Duke of Leinster, the Marquis of Ormonde, 
and the Marquis of Sligo are specially named, and Mr, Luby is 
warned not to attack only the new plebeian landlords who are but 
privates, and suffer the aristocracy, who are officers, to escape. 
Other evidence, showing the social object of the revolt, will, it is 
said, be forthcoming, and the prisoners were fully committed for 
trial. 


It appears that Government have been vigilantly watching the 
leading Fenians for eight months, and were thoroughly aware 
during all that time of their aims, objects, and organization. 
Their letters have been intercepted, and they themselves watched 
almost from hour to hour by detectives whom they never suspected. 
That is all fair, and the regular practice in England a as well as 
Ireland. but the employment of Mr. Pierce Nagle will require a 
little explanation. He said himself that he went over to Ireland 
and took the Fenian oath “in order to inform,” and we have great 








difficulty in believing that he had not made his bargain before- 
hand. His life is not worth a straw in Ireland, and he must have 
previously contracted to be sent out of the country. Governments 
must occasionally employ dirty tools, but to pay a man to take an 
illegal oath and then inform on those who administered it, is a 
cynical defiance of the ordinary laws of morality. Surely a case 
like this could be proved without the testimony of a man who by 
his own confession has destroyed the value of his own testimony. 
We do not exaggerate the value of such oaths. If Nagle had 
taken it bond fide, and then repented, there would be nothing to be 
said, —but he confesses that he swore in order to be forsworn. 


There seems to be an impression prevalent in the Church Con- 
gress that Bishops are to clergy what peminican is to food,—all the 
nutriment packed in smaller space. There is quite a chorus of 
demands for more Bishops. Mr. Hessey advised that every Dean 
should receive the mitre at once, and act as suffragan, a reform 
which we fear would rather increase the liveliness than the peace 
of cathedral towns. The real Bishop and the shadow Bishop 
would be certain to quarrel, and if of different religious opinions, 
to lead violent parties. Dr. Goulburn again wished the chief 
incumbent in each large town to be made a Bishop, a suggestion 
for which the independent rectors in large towns will not thank 
him; while Mr. Beresford Hope hopes to see dioceses contermi- 
nous with counties. Ifwe must have more Bishops, that is by far 
the best suggestion, but surely there are enough to confirm and 
ordain all candidates. All other episcopal work can be delegated, 
if the Bishop will, like any other great civil officer, consider him- 
self the head of a department, and make the department work. 
Suppose the archdeacons, instead of ‘ performing archidiaconal 
duties,” do a little work. 





The Bishop of Oxford explained the scientific difficulties in 
Scripture in the Church Congress, by saying that all God’s reve- 
lation must be absolutely truc, bub it did uvb follow that all 
revelation should be given, or intended to be given, with equal 
clearness of expression, — that is, we suppose, it might be 
left intentionally obscure and ambiguous. We can under- 
stand a natural problem left to man to discover as an exer- 
cise to his faculties,—but a revelation that intentionally does 
not reveal is surely a difficult idea ? Does the Bishop mean that 
the revelation of the creation of light before the creation of the 
sun, moon, and stars, for instance, is a revelation, but not one in- 
tended to be given with so much clearness as the revelation of the 
creation of man in God’s image? If so, the intention of un- 
clearness as to the former revelation was certainly fulfilled, but the 
difficulty is as to the residuum of revelation left in it. Why can- 
not the Bishop say like a man—what he knows in his heart as well 
as we do—that the scientific error is human, and the spiritual 
revelation divine ? 


Mr. Gladstone's votes from Oxford double firsts were to Mr. 
Hardy’s as 36 to 4, or ninefold ; from firsts in one department who 
were second in another, as 49 to 12, or nearly fourfold; from 
double seconds, as 21 to 6, or more than threefold ; from “ firsts ” 
only, as 227 to 78, or not quite threefold ; from seconds only, as 
271 to 181, oras 3 to 2. In other words, the support given to 
Mr. Gladstone varied directly, and that to Mr. Hardy varied in- 
versely, as the intellectual calibre of the voters 


Lord Brougham opened the Social Science Congress on Wednes- 
day at Sheflicld with one of those dreary addresses which travel 
far and say nothing. The only interesting fact communicated 
was that social science does not admit of dangerous Alpine climb- 
ing, and that Mr. Hastings, the Secretary, though at Geneva, did 
not go up anything dangerous. On Monday Mr. Moffatt read, in 
the Legal Reform Section, a truly valuable paper on “ Bankruptcy 


Law.” His main thesis was that no creditor should be compelled to 


give a debtor quittance for his debt till his debt had been paid in 
full, and that after-acquired property therefore should be liable for 
When a man becomes insolvent ‘ the estate 
The 


undischarged debts. 
passes to his creditors, whose factor he should become. 
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recognition of this obvious truth would make it the interest, as it | the harvesting easy, and in the south the wine crop is of almose 
was the duty, of the insolvent promptly to declare his cireum- | unique richness. So great and good indeed is th my 
stances.” The present Jaw, by absolving him at a given date 
premium on the immoral policy of | will probably cail it a special year, and raise them again, 


from all obligations, puts a 
concealment. 


and certainly it would be very difficult to justify it on any prin- 


ciple which does not also justify the moral repudiation of suc 


debts. 





The French law recognizes no such discharge, 
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| the wine merchants, who raise their prices whenever it falls gh i 


The Revenue returns for the half-year show 2 very clo:e » 
proximation between Mr. Gladstone's estimates and the ges.) 


h 
receipts, which means probably—as the second half-year 


Is 


generally more productive than the first, owing to greater exe». 


The Home Office has appointed a commission to inquire into | tions, we suppose, on the part of the tax-collectors—that he Wij 


the origin and nature of thie cattle plague, the best mode of treat- } eventually have a good surplus. 
‘The commission includes 


ment, and the most efficient preventives. 


The comparison is as follows:— 
Half Chancellor's Half Year's 





Lord Spencer, Lord Cranbourne, Mr. Robert Lowe, Mr. Lyon —< a Receipts. 
> a > : siiad Gites mawio Sis £ 
Playfair, Mr. R. Quain, M.D., and several other agriculturists and Customs ..cce.ecseeseeeee 10,453,500 ... 11,070,000 
physicians. It wants, however, one addition, that of a shrewd EXCi80 .....scc0eeeeeeee.ee 9,385,000 ... 9,216,000 
browbeating Old Bailey lawyer who can cow the doctors into some- Stamps .......ceseecceveeeee 4,775,000 ... 4,806,000 
thing like accuracy and moderation. There never was such an expo- nonlin ongppaseaa ware we sennaee 
5 se AE RE OE tN A MOperty TAK ....cscssece 75, ied 251,0 
sure of a professedly scientific profession as this Rinderpest has made Post-Oflico .......0s...... 2,123,000 |... 2005/00 
of the veterinary surgeons. No two of them agree, not one con- Crown Lands ........... 157,500... 138,000 
Miscellaneous ............ 1,825,000 ... 980,689 


siders it needful to reconcile theory and facts, and their great gun 
Mr, Gamgee, while opening a new ‘‘ college 


” at Bayswater, re- 


’ 


£32,971,000 £33,066,689 





peated for the hundreth time that science was powerless, and that | we exclude altogether the sum estimated for ‘* China Indemnity,” 
’ 


the only remedies for the disease were the poleaxe and the knife 


The herd with the disease in it is to be slaughtered lest it should 
die. If that is all veterinary science can do, we trust the next 
farmer who is threatened will save his money and his temper by 
consulting that much more appropriate authority—the nearest 
Mr. Gamgee says we kill any horse with the glanders,— 
Very true, 
but that Act was passed because glanders is what he peremptorily 


butcher. 
are, indeed, compelled to do it by Act of Parliament. 


declares the Rinderpest is not, communicable to human beings. 


* | as it is not included in the ordinary Revenue returns. 


Nothing further has as yet transpired as to the riot at Market 
Drayton. We are informed, however, that in many towns the 
really active opponents of the adoption of the Local Self-Govern- 
ment Act are persons interested either in the erection or in the 
maintenance for their private gain of those low public-houses, 
lodging-houses, and worse houses, which make necessary the 
erection and maintenance at the public cost of hospitals and 
It is very possible that the Shropshire outbrea’ may 

















prisons. 


ue. Edmund onan great — of poy - called | haye been organized by men such as these, who are usually more 

i“ , ee ee : t reg oO MRGSEPSNS, BRA & vocate energetic than the mere miser, who thinks that any rate he may 
rte . ¢ » ag ae raypy - . e e 

of the “ icy 0 eget tpn rn a e, hs given us a very I~! have to pay for the maintenance of the public health may lessen 

g va lose reek as > : . ° > rs 2 J 

structive lesson this week as to the limits of spontaneous nonsense, | .onewhat the amount of those which he pays already for the 


= a ~? . > 1 PS .} ; eS is. .7 ic, . ae) aC a s ni 
how salutary a teacher self-interest sometimes is. He discovered, | ). sintenance of the police and the union, 


Meanwhile it is melan- 


or thought he had discovered—for Mr. Edmund Tattersall is hasty choly to think that gentry of the former vile class, the very worst 


with his facts, which are rather too ‘spontaneously’ evolved, 


enemies of the poor man, should be able so easily to rouse him into 


— ao Ri arpe: f »xte A. 23 thie > wr > E i - E 
that the Rinderpest had extended to horses, on which he wrote riot against his best friends. 


in a great hurry to the Times to advise giving arsenic in small 
doses, on the authority of a medical friend, and not exterminating 
them, Indeed if Rinderpest had broken out at Tattersall’s, the 
cost of following his own stern advice might have been alarming, 
and might have quite outweighed the comfort of logical con- 
sistency. Of course Mr. Lattersall takes a distinction. “I ad- 
vocated killing all the cattle in an infected district because no one 
seemed able to cure them, and they could be eaten. We have not 
yet taken to eating our horses.” Is that quite candid in Mr, 
Tattersall ? He advocated declaring a whole district infected, and 
destroying all cattle, whether sound or unsound, within it. Could 
we have eaten al/ the cattle of a district before the meat got bad 
in thathot September weather? Is not the true difference rather 
this, —that a great horse-dealer can more easily generate ‘ spon- 
taneous nonsense” with regard to those animals in which he does 
not deal, than those in which he does ? 


The Star has “reason to know” that the faite of the Duchics 
has been decided, Prussia having resolved to carry out the annex- 
ation at all hazards. An ‘elaborate justification” of this policy 
has already been drawn up, and will shortly be in circulation. If 
this statement is correct, such a resolve, taken so soon after the 
Convention of Gastein, must be dictated by a dread lest Austria by 
conciliating Hungary should suddenly recover her power of veto 
upon Prussian annexations. It is much more probable, however, 
that the step has only been resolved on subject to the acquiescence 
of the Emperor of the French, to secure which Count von Bismark 
visits Biarritz. For the Duchies themselves this conclusion is a 
benefit, as they have now all the disadvantages of Prussian rule 
without its protection, but for Europe it will be another warning 
that the régime of law has been suspended in favour of that of 


force. 


September ended on Saturday as cloudlessly as it began, and 
Mr. Allnatt sends to the Times an account of the meteorology oi 
the month. It has been a remarkable one—cloudless, hot, and un- 
healthy—the thermometer having ranged repeatedly above 8) deg. 
in the shade and 125 deg. in the sun. ‘There was absolutely no 
rain throughout the month, but the fall of dew was occasionally 
very great, and on one oceasion is estimated by another observer 
at a ton and a half peracre. But for this fall there would have 


been a drought,—which, as it is, prevails in parts of Europe toa dan- 
gerous extent. 


The dry weather, however, in the north rendered | the novel. 


The news from New Zealand shows that the colonial forces 
are already doing more without the military than the military 
have for a long time done. General Cameron, as we men- 
tioned last week, had resigned. Five regiments were to return 
immediately. An atiack by the natives on the colonial troops 
had been repulsed with heavy loss. A pah and 57 prisoners had 
been taken by these colonial troops, and their success has apparently 
had a considerable influence in supporting the Ministerial policy, 
for the address of Mr. Weld and his Ministers had been carried in 
the Lower House without a division, and in the Upper by 18 to 
2. The troops and Goneral Cameron will probably prove to have 
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been a mere delay to the settlement of this wearing quarrel. 





The Secretary of the Aborigines Protection Suciety wrote again 
to the Zimes last week, to maiutain that their foolish address had 
not encouraged the Maories in the land-league policy,—the policy 
{of prohibiting the sale of land by individual Maories,—because it 
| recommended the break up of the tribal system of occupation, and 
only advised making the individual shares inalienable after the 
individual shares had been assigned. He intimates therefore that 
between these two processes there was a point at which some 
native land might have been set free for sale. But the address 
hinted at nothing of the kind. ‘The address only insisted on the 
wickedness of settlers, in spite of the existence of ‘*some” good 
whites, and advised inalienable allotments of shares of land to 
individual Maories, an arrangement quite impossible, we need not 
say, under British law. All this pacific society actually said was 
favourable to that tyrannical policy of the Maori land-leaguers 
which caused the war. But it seems it left something unsaid, 
which, if it had been said, might have been pacific! What sub- 
tlety and acuteness, in interpreting silence, this attributes to the 
simple Maori! If, then, they had been silent altogether, could he 
not have derived more benefit from the unspoken than the spoken 








| words ? 

| ee 

| An audience in a Londou theatre has actually found courage to 

| mutiny. ‘Lhe lessee of the Princess’s on Monday produced a play 

| called Never Too Late to Mend, based upon Mr. Reade’s famous 
novel of the same name. ‘lhe story is not a bad one for the stage, 

|} and the scenes were wonderfully mounted, but the second act was a 

| representation of the horrors of convict discipline as described in 

Men were beaten, the collar was put on, and a gentle 
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ickpocket died of suffering before the audience, which, utterly 
NIC ‘ yo r ° 
lan .d, demanded an explanation from Mr. Vining. The entire 
aisgus RoXay = 


vress has since condemne 4 the act, and for once an English public 
7. heartily damned a play. If they would repeat the process 
about once a month with increased vigour, the theatres would be 
2 nazingly improved. In the individual case they were probably in 
ae right, for though the novel was a powerful one, the limits 
of realism on the stage are narrower than in fiction. The descrip- 
tion of an execution by the guillotine might make a powerful 
chapter in a novel, but the lessee who suffered an actor to be 
auillotined on the stage would very properly lose his licence. The 
effect of reading about torture is usually abhorrence, that of wit- 
nessing it is a curiosity which may develope into pleasure. 





The defeat of the Paraguayans on the 17th August appears to 
have been a real but not a creditable one. Flores, General of the 
Argentine forces, was, when he met the enemy at Yatay, in com- 
mand of 9,000 men, with 40 pieces of rifled cannon. ‘The Para- 
guayans were only 3,000, and when broken by the first attack 
wan pursued by £000 cavalry, and slaughtered remorselessly, 
1.700 falling on the field. Flores in his despatch affirms that they 
youtd be killed, that ‘no human power could make them sur- 

and then in the same despatch announces that he has 
taken 1,700 prisoners. The battle evidently was a massacre, for 
which the Paraguayans will fight the harder. On the other hand 
the Brazilian fleet, which was to have attacked the Paraguayan 
fort Humaita, has retreated down the river, losing two of its 
steamers and many men en route from the fire of the Paraguayan 
batteries. The turning-point of the war will probably be the 
attack which Flores has now to make on some 12,000 Paraguayans 
on the other side of the Uruguay. 


reader, 


The latest device for killing people seems a very successful one. 
On Wednesday Mr. Beardslee, maker of torpedoes for the Ameri- 
ean Government, made some experiments before the first Lord of 
the Admiralty. After blowing a great deal of water into the air 
very successfully, Mr. Beardslee attacked the Terpsichore, an old 
18-gun ship which has never been put in commission. ‘Two 75- 
pound shells were placed at a depth of about 7 feet under her, 
and fired from the shore by electricity. There was a loud 
explosion ‘‘as if every ounce of iron on board felt the death 
agony,” and then the ship settled forward by the head. Her 
back seems to have been broken, and had she been in deep water 
with a crew on board, the destruction must have been complete. 
It would seem as if these submerged shells might render harbours 
impregnable, but for the difficulty of calculating the exact 
moment at which to explode them. Mr. Beardslee has made 
some which explode on being struck, but a steamer could drive 
what the Americans call a ‘‘ cow-catcher” before her just as easily 
as alocomotive. ‘The torpedo would then expend its force on a 
piece of wire netting. 

Miss Garrett is now an apothecary, having last week passed her 
final examination at Apothecaries’ Hall, and received a licence to 
practise. The Apothecaries’ course includes a five years’ apprentice- 
ship, a preliminary examination in arts, and two professional 
examinations, each comprising five subjects. Miss Garrett has 
satisfied precisely the same conditions to attain her licenee as any 
masculine practitioner, and the chairman of the Apothecaries, in 
giving her her licenee, complimented her on her preparation, 
expressing a wish that all men were as well prepared. She intends, 
we believe, to practise in the diseases of women and children, and 
will, we do not doubt, soon obtain a very useful practice. As another 
lady, a Miss Colborne, passed the preliminary examination in arts, 
Miss Garrett will probably not be long alone. The ‘regular 
practitioners’ are understood to feel a great jealousy of the 
ladies, just as the Irish in New York do of negro candidates for 
work ; and he will be a bold man who first consents to meet Miss 
Garrett in consultation. Let us hope the ladies may at least make 
the profession a little less pompous, mysterious, and ostentatiously 
sympathetic. No woman will ever be able to look so wise and 
benevolent over “ our little patient,” or translate its stomach-ache 
into so many hard words, as the ordinary practitioner. They will 
feel too certain of being found out. 


We pointed out to the Record its mistake in having omitted to 
impute Mr. Purkiss’s sad death by drowning at Cambridge to a 
divine judgment on Sunday bathing. And a correspondent of that 
paper, who is piously profane enough to sign his letter ‘* HaLtow 
My Sapparus !” thereby giving an impression (not very uncom- 
mon with these gentlemen) that he is writing to that journal under 
the inspiration of a higher power,—*‘ is somewhat disappointed,”— 
we foresaw it must be so with too many—*“ in not finding through- 


| death, 


out the article any comment upon the fact that Mr. Purkiss came to 
his untimely end while bathing on Sunday afternoon.” The writer 
was, it appears, in Cambridge on Sunday, September 17, and was on 
his way to one of the parochial Sunday schools, when he found the 
people in the streets much excited by the news of Mr. Purkiss’s 
** Hallow My Sabbaths” was equal to the occasion. He 
indulged only in didactic regrets. ‘I could not but feel imme- 
diately that it must have a very bad effect upon our Sunday-school 
boys if it is known that their superiors in station, the younger 
members of the University, are going out into the country to bathe 
on the Sunday afternoon.” ‘‘ Hallow My Sabbaths ” of course told 
his Sunday school how much better it is to be dirty than to bathe 
on a Sunday. ‘I know nothing of Mr. Purkiss,” he proceeds, 
“or of his spiritual state, and therefore can venture no 
opinion as to whether he was prepared or not for that sudden 
call to his final account.” We fear this is the serious- 
minded way of saying of Mr. Purkiss what Charles Lamb 
said of that good man on whom the old lady passed so 
wearisome a panegyric, ending with ‘‘I know him, bless him!” 
** Well, I don’t,” said Lamb; ‘“ but damn him at a hazard.” And 
so, we fear, implies the ‘disappointed’ correspondent of the 
Record concerning Mr. Purkiss. We ought, he says, to turn away 
from doing our * pleasure ” on the Sabbath. Which was the better 
pleasure, to get a bath and wholesome exercise, or to fear for the 
state of Mr. Purkiss’s spiritual preparation ? 


Archdeacon Allen writes to the Guardian that he received the 
following answer from a candidate for deacons’ orders to the 
question, “* What reasons have you for loving your Prayer Book 
and for being attached to the English Church, as distinguished 
from other Protestant communities?” ‘TI pride myself of our Scrip- 
tural Prayer-book. I think th: it could not be improved at all. I 
think it wld: be a great shame to shorten the service. By having 
a form of prayers such as we have—we do not approach our Maker 
with vain repetitions. ‘The Ch. of England is truly protestant she 
indeed protests agst all erroneous doctrines.” Well, it was not 
very polished, and it was rather dogmatic, but would such a 
Churchman as Archdeacon Denison have said anything very 
different in substance, had he been the candidate? He would have 
written the word ‘Church’ in full no doubt, whatever liberties he 
had taken with “against” and ‘“‘ would,”"—but he would have 
thought this the heart of the matter after all. The Church and 
State Review reiterates it in more refined language continually. 


A prospectus has been issued of the Merchants’ Company 
(Limited), with a capital of 500,000/., formed to carry on the 
business of Mersrs. Lane, Hankey, and Co. ‘The business of that 
firm has been purchased for 25,000/, and 2,500 shares of 15/. each, 
the vendors guaranteeing a minimum dividend of 10 per cent. for 
three years upon the capital called up. The directors publish 
a report from Messrs. Coleman, Turquand, Young, and Co., esti- 
mating the average commissions earned during the last six years 
at 17,8160. per annum. 

The Directors of the Bank of England have raised their rates 
of discount 1} per cent. this week, and the minimum quotation 
now stands at 6 per cent. ‘The Bank return is very unfavourable, 
the stock of bullion being only 13,183,837/., or a decrease of 





776,982/., and the reserve of notes and coin 5,105,677/., or a 
diminution of 2,002,1971. from last week. ‘The note circulation 
has increased to the extent of 1,288,258/. In consequence of these 
changes, the Consol market has ruled heavy, and prices have 
fluctuated considerably. Yesterday the closing rates were as 
follows :—For money, 88§ } ; for the November account, 80 to 80}. 
‘The stock of bullion in the Bank of France is 18,836,700/. 





The following were the closing prices of the leading Foreign 








Securities yesterday and on Friday week :— 
Friday, September 29. Fri lay, Oct bar 6. 
” 


Greek . °° a - ° +. - . 2 
Do. Coupons .. ee ee ee e - oe - 
Mexican oe os -" oe oe 263 ee 25} 
Spanish Passive -- oe ° oe - ~ ; 295 
Do. Certificates oe ee oe oe 14} ~~ 
Turkish 6 per Ceuts., 1858.. oo oe oe 72 } 
1862... es ee * 74} 


Consolidés . oe ee 49) ce i” 


The closing prices of the leading British Railways yesterday 
and on Friday week were :— 





Friday, September 29. Friday, Qetober 6. 

Caledonian .. ee se ee oe ° 130 oe 1 
Great Eastern ee oe ee * oe 47} es 474 
Great Northern .. oe e. ee ee 133 ee lil 
Great Western.. .. ee “ ce oe 655 ee ia 

Do. West Midland, Oxford .. 440 ee a 
Lancashire and Yorkshire ee 1205 oo 119); 
London and brighton .. ee oe ee 105} oo 193 
London and North-Western os ee 7 1234 . 1233, 
London and South-Western ee ee oo 95 ee 96 
London, Chatham,and Dover .. os oo 39 ee :8 
Midland oe ee oe oo o< oe 125} o 124} 
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THE IRISH JACQUERIE. 


" - ” O'DOHERTY and Mr. O'Keeffe have quite un- 

1 intentionally done the Ministry a great service. The 
Fenian prosecutions might, but for their aid, have been made 
the basis of a grand Parliamentary attack. People were 
beginning to think the Government a little precipitate, a 
little too indiscriminating in its arrests, a little too much 
inclined to treat a contemptible plot as a formidable con- 
spiracy. The Irish papers were taking that line already, the 
use of informers looked suspicious, and as the alarm died 
away it might have been possible to get up a great Irish 
agitation against the ‘‘ unnecessary discredit thrown upon 
Irish loyalty.” The Tories are always ready to bid high for 
Irish votes, and the British public always inclined to believe 
treason most effectually dealt with when most severely let 
alone. We might have had a resolution in February to 
censure the Cabinet, nominally for neglect of precaution, but 
really for acting at all, and the majority might, had the 
Irish been hostile, have proved most annoyingly minute. 
The letters produced by the counsel for the Crown at 
the inquiry befcre the Cork magistrates dissipate that ap- 
prehension. They show that the Fenian movement was 
at bottom something more than a conspiracy to effect a poli- 
tical change, or even to stir up a civil war, that its leaders 
entertained the only idea for which throughout the monarchy 
there is neither toleration nor mercy,—the idea of a social 
revolution to be accomplished by force. In English eyes 
treason is one thing, and usually a very slight thing, but plun- 
der is quite another, and always much graver thing. Even 
the few Irish landlords who hate the Saxon will as they read 
these letters acknowledge that it was time to interrupt that 
kind of teaching, and half forgive the ‘‘ brutal’? Government 
which has stepped in to protect their own lives and fortunes. 
When a Fenian deliberately advises other Fenians to drop 
oiled rag with a fuse in it among the ricks of proprie- 
tors who evict, and teaches his correspondents how easy 
it is to hough horses on dark nights without detection, the 
time for arrests must be allowed even by Irishmen to have 
arrived. The letter signed ‘‘ Major’? O’Doherty is a direct 
instigation to arson as a means of creating terror, and if its 
writer were sentenced to penal servitude for life the majority 
of agriculturists would scarcely think his punishment too 
severe. Nor indeed should we. It is difficult to conceive of 
wickedness more basely depraved than that of a man who, 
in a country like Ireland, deliberately advises an ignorant 
peasantry to avenge themselves for fancied injury by destroy- 
ing civilization. Or if there be a crime still more brutal, it 
is that of the man who recommends tenants to avoid payment 
of rent by mutilating all animals fed on the land. It is not 
on behalf of such a man that Tory squires are likely to move, 
and if they do not loathe O'Keeffe quite as much, they will fear 
him eyen niore. O’Doherty is probably a brainless declaimer, 
but there was danger to society, danger of a most formidable 
kind, in his abler comrade. Of all the enticements which 
can be held out to a Celtic population the redistribution 
of the soil among those who till it is the most alluring. 
In his heart he believes, like an Oriental, that rent is a 
burden imposed by force, that ‘‘ whose is the sweat his is 
the soil,” that re-distribution is no more immoral than the 
abolition of a land-tax would be immoral. A promise of 
rent-free land is to him the realization of all his dreams, and 
it is impossible for him to dislike, far less to resist actively, 
the party which holds it out. This, it seems clear, is the in- 
strument upon which the Fenian leaders relied. Their means 
might be sinall and their associates few, but they knew that 
with this huge bribe the mass of the agriculturists might, on 
the faintest prospect of success, be attracted to their sides. Of 
the wild dream of massacre embodied in O’Keeffe’s letter we 
heartily acquit his countrymen, even though, as a witness 
acknowledged at an inquest a few months since, “‘ a murderer 
do be popular among the country folk.” The suggestion of 
slaughter was due solely to the logical acumen of O’ Keeffe, 
who saw clearly enough what his followers probably did 
not see,—that the estates could never be divided until 
their owners were dead, and therefore proposed their 
murder as an uninteresting but necessary preliminary. The 
same pitiless logic, logic as of a new Marat, made him 
select the Fitzgeralds, perhaps the most genuinely popular 
family in Ireland; the Butlers, whose tenantry have just 
been entertaining their chief with hearty cordiality, and the 
Brownes, Zibernicis ipsis IHiberniores, as the first families to 
be swept away. He does not select them because they are 














and even refuses, in reply apparently to a suggestion fr. 
Luby, to exempt the Sidon atti that ane 
a ‘‘ tool of the aristocracy.” They are to be slain as “« officers 
in the army of landlords,” the ‘“ new tribes of plebeian ty 
owners” —mark that curious flash of the ingrained Irish respect 
for birth—serving only as privates in the war. They are to 
be exterminated as they were exterminated in France, not 5 
bad or good men, but as ‘‘ members of an institute incom. 
patible with the well-being of their fellow-men.” 

This is the very talk of Marat, of the man who asked on] 
200,000 heads to regenerate France and society, and = 
know of no reason why Irish cottiers should be less sensi- 
tive to such incitements than the French peasantry. ‘They arg 
less bloodthirsty because less oppressed, but O'Keeffe was 
just the man to keep back the idea of murder, and let the 
peasantry see only the chance of redistribution. That this 
temptation had been held out is almost certain, for no other 
could have produced the extraordinary “ insubordination” 
reported among the agricultural labourers of at least two 
counties. Why work as servants when they were so soon to 
be owners? It is this dread, too, of the cry, “ Guerre auz 
chateaux !”” which has produced the panic among owners 
described by a correspondent of the Star, the eager clamour 
for troops to be stationed in out-of-the-way corners, the col- 
lection of arms—thirty-five stand in one private house~ 
the angry suspicion with which the faintest movement 
among cottiers is watched. Nor is that panic altogether 
unreasonable; the gentry in Ireland have traditions of 
suffering as well as the cottiers, and the Fenian re- 
sources, contemptible as against Great Britain, are not con- 
temptible as against isolated landowners. Three thousand 
men scattered over Cork armed only with pikes could, even 
if aided by the sympathy of the labourers, do nothing against. 
a regiment of British soldiers, but they could do all against a 
few score landowners, could destroy property to an incaleul- 
able extent, make victims whose slaughter would conyulse 
the empire with rage and horror, and drive capital from the 
country for a century tocome. If ever Government possesses 
the right of preventing crime it is when men who can write such 
letters as that of O’ Keeffe to Mr. Luby, discuss ideas such as he 
propounded, and begin to prepare materials for carrying them 
intoeffect. An excitable peasantry smitten with the ‘land hun- 
ger,” a popular journal to denounce the landowners, a radically 
bad tenure, pikes distributed in boxes of fifty, a strong hope of 
foreign assistance, money arriving in sums which to such men 
seemed prodigious, isolated mansions, leaders with the idea that 
landowners were as inimical to society as ‘'hugs,—there were 
materials here, if not for a war, at least for an outburst such 
as once covered France with blood and fire. The move- 
ment would have been quelled speedily enough, but the 
Government which, knowing that it was at hand, declined the 
responsibility of prevention through fear of ridicule, would 
have well deserved the sentence under which it must have 
instantly fallen. There is, however, no need of defending the 
action of the Government. They may be wrong, and we 
think are, in the employment of informers, who were in fact 
paid by the State to perjure themselves by taking the Fenian 
oath, but agrarian revolt is not the crime to which a Parlia- 
ment of landowners will be unduly lenient. In this matter 
we may trust the O’ Donoghue as freely as Lord Palmerston. 

It is hardly needful to point out how completely the facts 
now revealed bear out the theory of the agrarian origin of 
Irish discontent. It was to the irritation caused by conflict- 
ing ideas of tenure that O’ Keeffe trusted to secure him popular 
aid. Failing that, he might have written Maratist letters for 
years, with no other result than a little waste of money, ané 
a little isolation from his acquaintance. As another of the 
leaders confesses, it was vain to address such promises to the 
people of Ulster, not because, as he thinks, they look nly to 
material advantages, but because the tenure in that province, 
whether bad or good, suits landlords and tenantry alike. But- 
tressed round with small proprietors or tenants contented with 
their holdings, the great families whom O'Keeffe threatens 
would have been as safe as in the Lothians or Sussex, and 
the first man to whom O’ Doherty preached incendiarism would 
have given him up to the police. It is in the removal 
of this cause of discord, this jar between the convictions 
of two civilizations upon a vital point, that we must 
seek the suppression of those agrarian outrages which the 
Fenian Brotherhood intended to reduce into system. I[n 
Aberdeenshire, we have been told—we do not personally 
know—the landlords have of late years encouraged working 
men to turn waste land into small farms by granting per- 
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tual leases at exceedingly low rents. The cultivator takes 
his little savings on to the land, runs up a cottage, carries off 
the stones which cover the soil with his own hands, digs, 
manures, and ploughs himself, and in a few years finds him- 
self virtual owner of a farm of fifty acres of good arable land. 
Scores, if not hundreds, of such settlements have been effected 
on the waste redeemed by untiring industry, and the O’Keeffe 
who in Aberdeenshire advocated the redistribution of property 
would, before his speech had concluded, be in the nearest 
ond. In Cork, those who did not applaud would be secretly 
‘wishing that others were bolder than they. 





THE CHURCH CONGRESS ON THE STATE. 


HE Church Congress at Norwich take, as might be expected, 
T a very humble view of the functions of the State in connec- 
tion with the Church. Sir R. Phillimore says “ the real diffi- 
culty in connection with the relations of the Church with the 
State arose when questions of temporal property had to be con- 
sidered, and this was as old as the days of Constantine.” We 
need not say that this view seems to have been accepted as a 
matter of course by the Congress at large. Even Archdeacon 
Denison, who in his Church and State Review is very anxious 
to assume higher ground for the connection between Church 
and State, is unable to look upon the State as anything but 
the physical body of the Church, and teaches us solemuly 
that, as a disembodied spirit cannot communicate with men 
except through the physical organs of mouth, and hands, and 
ears, and eyes, 8o also, even the most perfectly spiritual Church 
cannot communicate with mankind without the physical 
medium of State powers and authority—whence it appears, if 
the Archdeacon’s reasoning is true, that Truth needs force for its 
organ—which we should have called rather a low view. We 
must say, if Sir R. Phillimore and his friends are right, that 
the State is called into relation with the Church only by the 
necessity of settling the claims connected with temporal pro- 

rty,—or if Archdeacon Denison’s view is correct, that 
Truth needs the swords and staves of physical authority to 
disseminate it, we should think our ‘ Liberation Society’ 
friends had much the best of the argument. The facts, 
however, of history are at issue with both Sir R. Philli- 
more and Archdeacon Denison. It is far from being true 
that the State’s earliest connection with the Church was 
connected with questions of property. Unquestionably Con- 
stantine’s first interferences with the Church after he became 
a Christian, were precisely of the same kind with his inter- 
ferences with both Catholic and Pagan religions before he 
became a Christian. The protection he carly extended to the 
Christians of Gaul was given not in the interest of any pro- 
prietary rights, but in the interests of so-called ‘ secular’ 
justice,—and the first great effort he made after he was a 
declared Christian to bring the different sections of Chris- 
tians to an understanding, was, again, not made in the 
interests of any proprietary claims, but of sccular catholicity 
and justice. Constantine’s edict of universal toleration was the 
most characteristic interference of the State power in the 
affairs of the Church, and well would it have been for the 
world if the State had always controlled the Church by its 
clearer sentiment of justice, and its stronger insight into 
the influence of character upon belief, as Constantine, with 
the imperial traditions in his mind, was disposed to control 
it! The truth seems to usso plain that we are simply amazed 
at the blindness of Churchmen to the greatest privilege of a 
State Church,—which we conceive to be the privilege, not of 
endowment, but of alliance with a spiritual power no less in- 
herent in a good State than is the spiritual power of dis- 
cerning and spreading truth in a good Church,—namely, the 
power of self-command, which deals out equal justice to 
intellectual antagonists, and regards the law as pro- 
tecting the rights even of falsehood and of error. All 
history hus shown that a “Free Church,” so called, — 
in other words, a church which has but one end, the 
dissemination of truth,—becomes very soon a hindrance to 
the discovery of truth and to the.attainment of the highest 
of all the intellectual virtues, pure intellectual sincerity. The 
episcopal government of a Church separated from the State, 
a8 is that of the Roman Church, is the most powerful exist- 
ng organization for intellectual and moral despotism, and 
could scarcely have failed to become so. ‘he popular 
goverument of a Church separated from the State, is the 
most powerful existing organization for an intellectual 
emocracy,—a form of oppression which on intellectual 
matters is just a shade worse and more oppressive than 
an intellectual despotism. The great vice of all “ free” 
churches is that they have no freedom. Indeed, the use of the 


word implies this. For ‘free’ in connection with a church 
always means free of all restraints on the power of enforcing 
rigid intellectual consistency, free of all that moderating 
influence which prevents the bitterest construction of formulas 
and creeds, free of that habit of regarding liberty as the rule, 
and restriction as the point requiring evidence and proof, 
which is the normal habit of free men’s minds in all depart- 
ments of thought except the ecclesiastical. 

We are not casting up this difficulty in doing justice and 
conceding liberty, which all ‘free’ churches, including alike 
the Roman and the Presbyterian, clearly feel, as any discredit 
to these Churches. On the contrary, we believe no man who 
holds truth eagerly, and has given half his life to medi- 
tating upon it, can or ought to be—such is the limitation of 
our nature—devoid of habits of mind unfavourable to perfect 
justice and perfect liberty. There is work for the thoroughly 
convinced man who has devoted himself to the cause of Truth, 
which could not be done perhaps equally well by any one 
who had more power of sounding the depths of the outlying 
doubt. But we do say that the State,—with those habits 
of mind with regard to justice and the righis of others’ con- 
sciences which it is no credit to it to have acquired, any more 
than it is a credit to the Church to have acquired special habits 
of mind with regard to truth and its absolute divine unity— 
lends to a Church with which it allies itself an indispensable 
moral and spiritual aid, not merely temporal aid or what is 
called the ‘‘ arm of the law.” It is adistinct spiritual gain to 
the character of the Church to be obliged to lean on the State, 
and this for exactly the same reason for which it is a distinct 
gain to believers of all classes, that half their habits of mind 
are moulded by secular duties and pleasures which are falsely 
supposed not to be spiritual, But unfortunately this last is not 
enough check on the engrossing fascination of dogmatic zeal. 
A true dogmatist will far more easily forget the impression of 
life’s general lessons when he has to inculcate dogmas, than 
he will be likely to forget his dogmas in dealing with the 
general purposes of life. A Church without the State in- 
variably loses breadth, and, with it, intellectual freedom. The 
only denomination in England which even professes to give 
its religious teachers anything like the breadth of the 
National Church is the Unitarian, and its breadth is all in 
the sceptical direction. Notwithstanding their professed 
liberality, no Unitarian Church would allow its pastor to pro- 
fess his belief in the Incarnation for three months without 
dismissing him. No doubt there are Unitarians truly liberal 
enough to do so, but probably no group of Unitarians 
large enough to form a congregation. ‘he long and short of 
the matter is that the province of a church, as a church, is 
to disseminate a faith, and the habit of doing this is seldom 
favourable to those deeper conceptions of equity which oblige 
men to respect the exercise of their neighbours’ liberty, and 
to profit by it in using their own. It is of course equally 
true that the State, gud State, is indifferent, and, like Gallio, 
‘‘ cares for none of these things.” And which of the two faults 
cuts deeper into the spiritual nature we do not know. But we are 
sure that an alliance between the engrossing and enthusiastic 
spirit of faith and the balancing, distributive spirit of justice 
produces a far more humane and lasting institution than can 
ever spring from what are falsely called ‘‘ free” churches. 
No doubt an established church will have less enthusiasm, less 
even of the characteristic good of enthusiasm, than the “purely” 
spiritual organizations. You cannot combine the judicial 
with the disseminating habit of intellect without in nine cases 
out of ten diminishing the force and verve of the latter. But 
then it will also have less of that intolerance which is the cha- 
racteristic vice of enthusiasm, and indeed, in any but very 
large characters, almost inseparable from it. The Church 
Congress talks as if the Church had all the spiritual gifts, 
and the State none but the physical ones. We believe it to 
be wholly false, and that the Church stands quite as deeply 
in need of the spirit of equity embodied in a good State, as 
does the State of the spirit of ‘Truth embodied in a good Church. 





GERMAN OFFICIAL SALARIES. 

HEN the philosopher wishes to inveigh against the 
extravagance of the English, he generally points to 

the German scale of living as far more rational, and perhaps 
really more enjoyable. A writer in the Pall Mall Gazette 
two or three weeks past took this view very strongly, and 
there were many suggestions in his article which England 
would do well to adopt. But he left out of sight the fact 
that the small pleasures which suffice for the Germans are the 
more relished because they are the only possible breaks in a 
life of niggardly pinching and paring. He forgot that the 
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domestic economy of the Germans proceeds from the wife or 
daughters discharging the duties of an upper servant, and 
passing the morning in the kitchen. And he forgot that this 
domestic economy was made necessary by the low rates of 
payment for ull kinds of labour, from the lowest artizan up to 
the judge and the minister. 

A curious insight into this state of things has just been 
afforded us by a pamphlet on the scale of officia] salaries in 
Thuringia and Saxony.* Its object is to show that these 
salaries must be increased if the officials are to keep up any 
rauk or position in the country. In Saxony the salaries have 
been raised 12 per cent. in the last year, but in the Thuringian 
Duchies the old ones remain, and are becoming daily more 
inadequate. All prices have risen in Germany since the rate 
of these salaries was determined. Wheat has risen 50 per 
cent. in the last twenty years, servants’ wages have risen 25 
per cent., meat from 42 to 53 per cent., poultry 87 per 
cent., butter and eggs 40 per cent., and potatoes 11 per 
cent. House-rent has almost doubled, and the price of firing 
is gradually leading to the abandonment of wood for coal. 
Yet in the face of these facts the President of the High Court 
of Appeal in Jena receives a salary of only 375/. ; the coun- 
sellors who sit with him from 255/. to 180/.; the President of 
the Court of Appeal in Kisenach 330J., and his counsellors from 
160/. te 1507. The Attorney-General for Weimar has 160. ; 
the heads of the district courts at Sonderhausen and Arnstadt, 
180/. ; the assessors of those courts, 120/. and 150/. ; the secre- 
taries, 70/. or 80/.; and the clerks, 45/. or 50/. We have pur- 
posely put these figures in English money, as we have noticed 
that accounts of so many thalers or florins convey an inac- 
curate idea to English readers. Two thousand five hundred 
thalers seem a good round sum, and when an Englishman is 
reminded that it only makes 375/. sterling, he replies, ‘Just 
consider what a German can buy with a thaler!’”? Now in 
this pamphlet we have an exact account of what a German 
can buy with a thaler. We find that though he gets the 
utmost worth out of his money, he cannot make it go beyond 
its worth. Nothing is more common than to hear English- 
men talk of the miraculous way in which foreigners live on 
nothing. It is perfectly true that the budget of a German 
family is very scanty by the side of that of an English family ; 
yet though a German may make a thaler go as far as half-a- 
sovereign would go with an Englishman, he cannot make one 
thaler do the work of two. We must not fall into the great 
mistake of making the relative value of money a positive 
value. 

Here, then, is the budget of a German family. The father 
is President of one of the Lower Courts, and in reccipt of a 
yearly salary of 185/. His first payment is the obligatory 
contribution of 3 per cent. on his salary to the widows’ fund, 
about 5/.; his rates and taxes amount to 4/. 10s., his rent 
18/.; his servants’ wages, 4/. 4s.; the food of his family at 
91. a head, 54/.; firewood and lights, 8/. 13s.; education of 
a son at a Polytechnic School, two daughters in a girls’ 
school, &., &c., 62/.; school-books, 15s. ; shoes and clothes, 
46/. 13s. ; medicine and doctors, 3/. ; insuring furniture, 13s.; 
the total of these expenses amounts to 206/. 13s., and leaves 
a deficit of 217. 13s. We need scarcely remark that these 
estimates are as low as possible. ‘They do not include one 
single extra of any kind, yet any one who reckons up his 
necessary expenses and his actual expenses will find that half 
his income goes in extras. They do not include accidents, 
changes of lodging, repairs of furniture, additions to furni- 
ture—things which are almost inseparable from family life. 
They do not include the commonest luxuries—wine, tobacco, 
birthday-presents to friends or children, books or amusements, 
alms or charities. The food of the household is of the 
plainest description. It is reckoned at 9/. per head, and the 
calculation made for the prisoners in the nearest House of 
Correction, where the food is chiefly vegetable, and bought in 
large quantities (which is equivalent to the cheapest market), 
comes to 4/. 10s. per head. The families of a lower class of 
officials, for whom only 6/. per head is allowed, make their 
breakfast on thin coffee and bread without butter; have meat 
for dinner not more than three times a week, and then not 
more than three-quarters of a pound for the whole family ; 
and indulge in sugar with their coffee on Sundays and holi- 
days. Some would have it that a maidservant is an un- 
necessary luxury in such a family as we have been describing. 
But the writer of the pamphlet asks very reasonably if the 
wife and daughters of a judge can go to the street-pump for 
water. The fact that one servant only is kept in a family of 





* Dass Mass der Staatsdienerbesoldungen, gepriift nach den Forderungen der Wissen- 
schast und des praktischen Bediirjnisses. Jena. 1365, 





i. 
five implies that the greater part of the housework is done by 
the mothers and daughters. 

The necessary result of such penury has been to lower the 
character of the Thuringian officials. Young men of abilit 
and ambition will no longer enter a career which holds out 
so many blanks and so few prizes. The mothers of Germany 
had always warned their sons against the “ splendid misery ” 
of the army, the only profession open to the nobles, who liye 
in debt for years, and trust to the vague chauce of an English 
marriage, and the still more uncertain chance of an English 
heiress. But what the army is to the nobles the civil servicg 
is fast becoming to the middle classes. The necessity of keep. 
ing up a certain position on inadequate means is driving them 
into trade and commerce. Nor is this all. The people knows 
the poverty of its officials, and either looks down on them or 
mistrusts them. In some parts of Thuringia the current name 
for the cheapest kind of meat is Beamtenbraten—officials’ 
roast. No wonder, when in those places the children of 
public functionaries are,seen going about the streets bare. 
footed during the summer! And yet, with the opportunities 
afforded to many officials of turning a dishonest penny, it is 
strange that this misery should be so universal. Bribes and 
fees are within the reach of so many, especially those charged 
with interpreting the law, and even when they are not taken 
the lower classes are always ready to suspect their existence. 
They were so much a matter of course in the small Italian 
States before 1859 as to be openly demanded. We remember 
a custom-house officer in Modena refusing to search the lug- 
gage in a diligence, but claiming a bribe for not searching it 
as a thing of right. 

One of the remedies proposed, and the one with which Eng. 
lishmen will most sympathize, is the diminution of the number 
of officials. But this must be preceded by a reform in the whole 
system. It cannot be said that German functionaries are 
underworked, or that the present quantity of work could be 
discharged by fewer hands. The thing which is in fault is 
the over-government prevailing in Germany. Every little 
detail of family life has to be referred to the authorities, A 
man may not live without being registered. If a man moves 
from one house to another he has to notify the fact to the 
police. If a servant changes her place she has to notify the 
change to the police. The minute attention which is thus 
exercised may have its advantages, as we sometimes find, but 
it cannot fuil to add to the expense of Government. And if 
a nation chooses an expenisve form of government, if it can- 
not live without constant precautions, it must consent to pay 
forthem. If a small State cannot trust its neighbours, and 
keeps up a standing army disproportioned to its population, it 
must suffer in its finances. If it must keep a staff of function- 
aries to do the legitimate work of private citizens, either the 
State or the functionaries must suffer. ‘There can be nothing 
between the two alternatives, and either will lead in course of 
time to its ownremedy. At presentit is open to some German 
philosophers to debate whether the official is sufficiently re- 
warded by the honour of serving the State, or needs the 
further inducement of a pecuniary compensation. This is 
just one of those questions in which the Germans are so fond 
of engaging, and which inevitably postpone any practical re- 
form by the length and depth of the discussion they entail. 
But it is a question that has no real significance. If the 
honour of serving the State is left to be its own sole reward, 
the class of men willing to serve the State will be one in- 
finitely below the work required,—a class in search of mere 
rank and position, if rank and position are to be had without 
labour. If the payment offered is not sufficient to feed and 
clothe a family, all men whose abilities will enable them to 
earn food and clothing in another walk of life will turn to 
that in preference. ‘The State will find when too late that it 
has driven off its able servants by refusing them a mail- 
tenance, and that its offer of honour has procured it servants 
who are in need of honour. 

We should be glad to have some similar facts about the 
rate of salaries in the larger States of Germany. The smaller 
States have always been notorious for their niggardly treat- 
ment of their servants. It may be remembered that whea 
Schiller was made Professor at Jena, neither the University, 
nor the princes that protected it, could offer him any salary. 
But if the larger States are not so notorious, they are often 
more embarrassed. They have greater calls upon them, greater 
armies to keep up, more distinguished men to whom they 
must offer a brilliant position. hese things entail economy 
in some part of the State machine, and it is sometimes on 
its small economies that a State relies for its grand extrava- 
gancies. 
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MR. HARE’S NEW SCHEME. 

R. HARE has produced another scheme of Electoral 
M Reform in the Fortnightly Review, which we notice 
hecause it is original and because it is Mr. Hare’s. His first 
scheme was rejected after consideration by almost all politicians, 
but no other has ever received the same amount of attention, 
or exercised so real an influence upon the minds whose 
decisions result in the formation of opinion. But for him the 

ssibility of Reform through means other than a blank reduc- 
tion of the franchise might never have been discussed, and 
there are men of the calibre of Mr. Mill who still consider his 
the best proposal before the world. Any new suggestion of his 
is therefore worthy of attention, even when it is as impractic- 
able as this one appears to us to be. With the serene con- 
tempt for practical life which always marks the ideologue, Mr. 
Hare admits that the public mind is not yet ‘ prepared for the 
full measure of political freedom involved in the full adoption 
of the principle of personal representation,” and _therefore 
suggests a modified or composite suffrage. Under his original 
idea every elector throughout England was to be qualified to 
vote for every candidate throughout England, but he now con- 
sents to leave electoral divisions as they are. Ouly upon them 
he would superinduce a national vote, to be exercised through 

at electoral colleges. ‘‘I propose that any voter, now or 
hereafter admitted on the register, may, at his option, under 
certain forms, and on payment of a small fee, withdraw his 
name from the register of his particular constituency, and 
transfer it to the register of a general electoral college, and 
that every number of voters of such college, being equal to 
1-658th part of the entire number of voters on all the regis- 
ters in the kingdom, shall be entitled to elect one member. 
Thus, if 1,316,000 voters were registered, and 100,000 trans- 
ferred their names from the local to the general register, the 
electoral college thus formed would be entitled to elect fifty 
members.” The voting would of course be by post, and each 
yote would be recorded for only one candidate, but when his 
quota was made up, succeeding votes for him would be ecar- 
ried to the credit of the next candidate named by the voter. 
The number of members thus transferred to the electoral 
colleges would be taken away from the minor boroughs, which 
would thus be gradually and, as it were, painlessly disfran- 
chised. If, for example, fractions of the constituencies 
suddenly flying off require a member for whom there is no 
place, the borough with fewest electors would be quietly 
blotted out of Parliamentary existence. Mr. Hare appears to 
intend that as the number of voters who join the electoral 
college increases this disfranchisement should continue till 
the colleges absorbed the whole register, but it would be easy 
for Parliament to fix some limit to that process so as to keep 
the mode of election, if that were desired, sufficiently com- 
posite. 


believed to number about 50,000, and as they are accustomed 
by their Unions to combination, they could in this way seat 
twenty-five workmen as representatives within the walls of 
the House. The English Catholics could do the same, the 
teetotallers the same, every party in fact numbering 2,000 
voters, and sufficiently in earnest to combine and to sacrifice 
local influence and consideration, would be represented in the 
full proportion of its numerical strength. This is a consider- 
able result, and one which we freely acknowledge Mr. Hare’s 
new system would secure. 

But at what a price! In the first place, that of levelling 
once for all the barrier against government by pure numbers. 
Whatever the future reduction of the franchise, it is quite cer- 
tain that with a rating test the workmen must in the end be 
the most numerous class of voters. They will be so even 
under the present scheme half a century hence, through the 
gradual but irresistible rise in the rent of their houses. Being 
so numerous, they of all classes can best afford to ray off their 
unnecessary surplus in order to form new constituencies. The 
workmen of Lambeth, for example, if united on some question 
of labour versus capital, could even now not only seat the two 
members for Lambeth but throw off a superfluous two or four 
thousand votes to add one or two members to their strength 
within the Houseitself. So, it will be said, could the defeated 
classes, but if they do, they simply release so many more of 
their opponents from the necessity of remaining on the local 
register. Clearly, power being by the plan distributed accord- 
ing to numbers, and numbers only, the greatest number must 
seat members in proportion to its size. This is the very 
result as between classes which we are all so anxious 
to avoid, and to avoid which we resist all attempts at blank 
reduction. It is quite true that even now, supposing rents 
universally to rise, we are in danger of the same subjugation 
by a class majority, but its power of combination is by the 
new scheme indefinitely increased, and, moreover, emancipated 
from all correcting local influences. ‘The men who combined 
would be the men over whom ideas had great power, who 
wanted not a particular person, but a particular thing, and 
who in order to get that thing would have nothing to give up. 
At present the man who elevates the Permissive Bill into a 
sine gud non has very often, in order to secure his hobby, to 
oppose a candidate he otherwise prefers,—a position he is 
reluctant to adopt. He is in fact coerced by his general 
principles into keeping his particular principle within reason- 
able bounds. But under Mr. Hare’s new scheme two thou- 
sand teetotallers would only have to combine, and their candi- 
date, selected ad hoc only, would be inevitably elected. The 
dominance of the “isms” would be secured almost as 
effectually as if by a law specially framed for the purpose. 
Every crude but strong opinion, every fanatical belief, every 
project which excited many imaginations, all the wild desires, 
and enthusiastic plans, aud wrong-headed ideas which are 





Most men acquainted with the forces which govern Eng- 
land will, we think, on reading this scheme dismiss it with 
the single word, ‘‘ impracticable.” They will feel rather than 
perceive that it is opposed alike to the genius of the nation 
and the ascendancy of the governing class, and will quietly 
remark that as no such plan can be got through the House, 
its preparation is merely a literary exercise. That, how- 
ever, is not quite fuir. The more the idea is studied, the 
more clearly it will be seen that it secures some very remarkable 
and in their way desirable results. The price to be paid for 





| 
| man. 


now compressed or lost amid the mass of average voters, 
would be brought into striking relief, and be made as obstrus- 
| tive in the House as they now are out of it. The present 
i system, with all its faults, at least winnows opinion. Ifa 
body of electors scattered all over England think education 
| morally wrong because God has no need of human knowledge 
(a fact) their voice is mellowed long before it reaches the 
House. They have power to coerce an advocate for compul- 
sory education into moderation, but not to seat their own 
Under the new scheme they would seat him, and their 


them is, we fear, too heavy, but nevertheless they would | opponent, relieved of their local opposition, might be just as 
actually be secured. In the first place, the scheme does| peremptory as he liked. The scheme would in fact remove 
ensure the long-desired representation of minorities, and of | all the political butfers which now protect extreme ideas 


minorities of a very minute kind. Any body of 2,000 electors | from constant and dangerous collision. 


which feels itself swamped by superincumbent weight could | 
emancipate itself by entering a college, and would then have | 
the right of electing a member. The Tories of each metro- | 
politan borough, for example, exceed that number, and could 
therefore if they pleased by joining the colleges secure to. 
themselves eight Tory members, thus changing the total vote | 
of London from eighteen Liberals to eighteen Liberals and 
eight Tories. They might even do more, for the Tories 
on the metropolitan register exceed the required number, and | 
if all took off their names from the local lists they could 
probably seat sixteen candidates, and thus leave the Liberals | 
of London only two votes ona division. Of course if they did | 
this the Liberals, to counterbalance them, would throw off 
their surplusage likewise, and there would be no more Tories 
mm the House than before, but still London Tories would be | 
adequately represented. On the other hand the Liberals of 
ex or Denbigh could do the same, and with precisely the | 


But, says Mr. Hare, the intellectual could combine too to 
seat their men, and this is my great object. So they could, 
but in combining they would gut the local constituencies of 
intellect. He expressly provides that no voter is to be on 
both registers at once, and if all the cultivated choose the 
national one, the local representation would be left to those 
beneath them freed not only from their votes, but from their 
intellectual pressure, and the effort to guide constituencies like 
Westminster would not only be acknowledged hard, as it is 
now, but would be openly given up. No result could be 
more disastrous than one which directly pitted the intellect of 
the country against its numbers, and made cultivation a mark 
of political aristocracy. ‘This was not the fault of Mr. Hare’s 
old scheme, but the new one directly deprives the locality of 
all the benefit it gives the nation. The united students 
of political economy could, for instance, no doubt seat Mr. 
Mill through an electoral college, but to do it they must 


Same result, and of course if parties could thus act, so also abandon their right to demand accurate ideas of that science 
could classes. The workmen, for example, on the register are | all over the kingdom. For it is certain that men who have 
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no votes will not take the same trouble to guide the voters as 
if they had them. If they would, if the cultivated could rule 
perforce of argument and intellect alone, their disfranchisement 
actual and virtual would not signify to the nation. They 
would still govern, and through a machinery at least as 
efficient as the existing one, and far less troublesome. The 
central idea of our Constitution is not only that the best men 
in the nation should be represented, but the best men in each 
part of the nation, that the leaven should leaven the lump. 
Mr. Hare apparently would collect all the yeast in one corner 
of the trough and leave the dough to ferment in the best way 
it could. We want in Parliament not only the best man in 
Manchester, but the best man whom Manchester can find 
representing her special ideas,—the best Manchester man. If 
Mr. Hare carried out his thought, we might by possibility get 
fifty mere scholars, thinkers, and philauthropists better than 
any we have now, but we should have a much lower average 
of members a result for which it is certainly not worth while to 
tinker the Constitution. The plain fact of the matter is, that 
no change is needed except the introduction of the operatives 
to their fair share of power, and to encumber the question 
with changes which would impair localism, or give representa- 
tion to the ‘‘isms,”’ or interfere with the inter-relationsof classes 
in the nation is unwise and unpractical. Mr. Hare’s new 
scheme does, in our judgment, so encumber it. 





THE CHANGE IN THE VATICAN. 


HE history of the Allocution pronounced by the Pope on 

the 25th September is worth relating, for it indicates an 
approaching change in the councils of the Vatican. The 
appearance of a pathetic immobility so long maintained is 
giving way, and Cardinals who have always appeared serenely 
unconscious of difficulty or menace are wistfully looking 
abroad for succour, and doubting whether after all a 
‘‘ transaction”? with Italy may not be inevitable. So late 
as the beginning of September the half-dozen old gentlemen 
who guide the counsels of the Papacy were almost jubilant 
with the conviction that the Emperor would not observe the 
Convention, and that the interregnum might consequently 
endure, until his death, or the revival of Austria, or any other 
unexpected change of affairs should enable them to set Italy 
at defiance. An allocution was accordingly prepared on the 
Pope’s notes by the prelate usually entrusted with the task, 
distinguished by a tone of violence unusual even in Papal 
diatribes, full as they have often been of the epithets in which 
the Latin language isso rich. The Pope entered at length 
upon his differences with Mexico, dilated on his grievances 
against Poland, gave a detailed narrative of the Vegezzi 
negotiation, indicted the Italian Government for its hos- 
tility to the Church, and fulminated threats of excommu- 
nication against Cardinal Andrea. ‘The allocution was in 
truth a manifesto hurled at the head of an impious world 
ity name and without reticence. Bits of the document 
had crept out, as everything creeps out in Rome, when 
three weeks before the Consistory the Turinese lawyer and 
deputy Boggio arrived in Rome. This gentleman is a 
pushing, restless politician, an incessant speaker in Parlia- 
ment, strictly connected with the Radicals, who has distin- 
guished himself by attacks on successive Cabinets, and was 
prominent in the attempt to impeach the late administration 
for their conduct in the Turinese riot and the transfer of the 
capital. Despite his political opinions, however, he is the 
favourite counsel for priests when prosecuted by Government, 
and a recent case at Foggia compelled him to visit the eccle- 
siastical capital. There he had an audience of the Pope at 
his country palace, and discussed politics at considerable 
length. The point on which he chiefly dilated was the 
approach of the elections, and the impolicy of irritating 
public opinion by extreme demonstrations at such a 
moment. The Pope listened with some attention, for he 
had heard the same argument before, and from Bishops, 
with whom, ever since the Vegezzi negotiations, the ques- 
tion of the elections has been a serious disquietude. Up 
to that period abstention had been a principle, but from the 
moment it had been declared that there were conditions on 
which the Papacy could abandon the non-possumus, and 
admitted that the Revolution was no passing disturbance, the 
bishops have been nervously desirous of instructions from 
Rome as to their conduct. They have argued that it is wiser 
to take part in the struggle than to leave their opponents an 
unquestioned dominance, and so greatly have these arguments 
affected the Pope that he has authorized interference. The 
words of the Turinese lawyer therefore struck a chord already 
vibrating in the mind of His Holiuess, and at last he exclaimed, 





i 
“Well, then, I will not speak of Italy at all in my allogy. 
tion.”” This resolution was confirmed three days before the 
Consistory, by an official announcement from the French 
Embassy that the Emperor had decided not to wait for the 
termination of the two years stipulated in the Convention but 
to begin a gradual evacuation in January,—tidings which 
seemed very serious to a man who only a month before had 
been made certain that the Convention was a menace merely, 
Italy being thus omitted, it was thought advisable to cut out 
the references to Mexico, Portugal was left out as too unim. 
portant by itself, and the allocution was reduced to what 
we see—a dry denunciation of all secret societies upon 
spiritual or ecclesiastical grounds. 

The Cardinals, however, have not abandoned hope. Just 
before the allocution was delivered, the night after the receipt 
of the French message, Monsignor Franchi, Under-Secretary 
of State, left Rome for Germany, ostensibly empowered to 
press the refractory Chapter of Cologne to choose an Arch- 
bishop who shall be equally acceptable both to the King of 
Prussia and the Pope. A correspondent, however, who has 
speciul means of information as to the ideas current in the 
Vatican, informs us that he is really charged to make an appeal 
t» all Catholic and Conservative States for help in the death 
agony of the temporal power. He is charged, he believes, to 
inform the Kaiser, who is Catholic, ani the King of Bavaria, 
whose people are Ultramontanes, and the King of Prussia, whose 
Minister thinks it his mission to trample out democracy, that 
the Revolution is about totriumph. The Emperor withdraws 
his protection from the Church, Spain has recognized Italy— 
a bitter blow tothe Pope, as Spaiu was regarded in the Vati- 
can asa certain ultimate refuge,—and Austria alone is ob- 
viously unable to undertake the defence of the Holy See 
against the powers of Hell compassing it about. Worse than 
all, the Papal Treasury has at last come to the end of the re- 
sources, derived no one knows whence, by which it has so long 
been enabled to survive the extinction of its territorial 
revenue. Without money the machine must stop, and if it 
stops the Conservative powers are warned that the Revolution 
will have achieved a mighty triumph, which must sooner or 
later react on their own position. On his retura Monsignor 
Franchi will call at Turin, where statesmen are meditating a 
project which will greatly influence the Conclave. They in- 
tend to ask Parliament to vote a sum of money to be placed 
at their disposal for the service of the Pope, a sum entirely 
independent of negotiations, and intended to convince the 
Vatican and Europe that they will carry out the Convention, 
at least in all pecuniary details, with loyalty—an honourable 
resolve, which will tell heavily with the Pope himself. 

It is not believed even in the Vatican that Monsignor 
Franchi can succeed. Austria is powerless to move, except 
in self-defence, until Hungary has been conciliated and her 
treasury refilled. Bavaria will not move alone, and Count 
von Bismark, though disliking democracy, does not deny the 
right of legitimate sovereigns like Victor Emanuel and his 
own King to annex provinces in which the pevple speak their 
own language and which are necessary to ‘‘unity.” There 
remains Russia, but Russia for many reasons is friendly to 
Italy and unfriendly to the Papacy, with which the Czar in 
Poland is now keeping no terms. Monsignor Franchi, it is 
foreseen, will return empty-handed, and then the Camarilla 
must choose between bankruptcy, flight, or an arrangement 
with the Italian Government. It is believed even now 
that the Pope, who ages rapidly under these anxieties, 
will choose the latter, and the reconciliation of Italy with the 
priesthood at last be effected. That point is still doubtful, but 
what is not doubtful is that the suave confidence which 80 
recently reigned in ecclesiastical circles has been disturbed, 
that cardinals sigh instead of exulting, and that the rank and 
file of the Vatican begin to wear the wistful look of men who, 
out on a raft, can see no aid approaching from any quarter. 
The temporal power has survived too much for observers to 
predict its fall, but it is tottering in the eyes of those who 
believe in it as it never tottered before. 





THE WEATHER. 

NGLAND has for the past month been enjoying, and swear- 
ing at, a somewhat new experience. She has been enabled 
throughout September to realize the conditions of Southern or 
semi-tropical existence, and after all allowances have been made 
she does not like them at all. Fora month past she has exulted 
in the weather of Southern Italy, an almost cloudless sky of that 
blue which seems to have light behind it, instead of merely veiling 
greyness, as the blue sky of the North does, little or no rain, soft 
breezes, a steamy earth, sunlight and moonlight painfully bright, 
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_-the writer on Sunday read bourgeoise type easily by the moon, 
_—a thermometer fluctuating between 70° and 85°, and nights 
of deadly tranquillity, and she is very tired of it all. True, it 
has been fine weather for tourists with time to lie on the grass 
and look up at the cows, as Douglas Jerrold said, ‘‘ with filial 
smiles,” and for sportsmen on high-level moors, and for bathers 
and yachtsmen, though even they have usually coupled the adjec- 
tive ‘‘ hot” with some depreciatory expletive. ‘True, it has been 
a grand fruit year, grapes in particular ripening till greengrocers, 
with tears in their eyes at their lost opportunities of extortion, 
have been compelled to sell at a shilling a pound fruit which in the 
country is procurable at three fat bunches the penny. ‘True, also, 
that the bright light has made all nature beautiful and every 
scene distinct, has induced the short-sighted to suspect that 
they overrated their blindness, and has poured new life through 
the veins of the very old. ‘True, finally, that there is amid the 
southern weather a joy Englishmen rarely feel —the delight in mere 
existence, the sense that while the sky and the grass remain, and 
the air gives kisses instead of slaps, idleness is almost equivalent 
to rest. Yet still Englishmen are weary of it, long almost for the 
«hard grey weather” they spend their lives in denouncing, would 
for once hear the patter of heavy rain without irritation, and 
accept what the Registrar-General calls a “ cold wave ” without 
any mental shiver at the thought of the numbers it must kill. 
They have discovered that they cannot have a southern climate 
without the southern drawbacks, and find cholera poorly compen- 
sated by deep sunlight, Rinderpest scarcely paid for by blue skies, 
and yellow fever a hateful accompaniment to balmy winds. ‘The 
lustre of the day scarcely makes up for the fever-bringing haze of 
the morning, and the enjoyment of the old in the light is damped 
by the weary lassitude which the brightness often communicates 
to the young. We doubt whether, had they the choice, the mass of 
Englishmen would not prefer their accustomed atmosphere, the 
dull sky, and gentle but searching drizzle, and wind blowing in cold 
puffs, and cheerless greys in the air, if only they could regain their 
usual freedom from miasma and pestilence and rumours of coming 
plague. They are accustomed, those of themat least who know that 
there is more than one climate in the world, to long for the “ sunny 
South” till they forget that a continuously bright sky brings com- 
pensatory evils, that they must accept side by side fertility and 
miasma, ripeness and insects, an easier existence and a greatly 
increased chance of its speedy termination. We do not know 
that miasma is worse than the east wind, or the plague of flies 
than incessant colds, and the cholera certainly does not kill so 
many people as the influenza, but still they are as bad, and affect 
northern imaginations much more painfully. ‘The usual idea is 
that the southern weather brings pleasure and the northern 
hardness, but we question whether, even in the matter of comfort, 
the advantage is with the South. It is for the very poor perhaps, 
because no possible advantage can compensate for the unrelieved 
torment of windy cold, and the Scandinavian was right when he 
invented his snow hell, with its crawling snakes of living ice, but 
scarcely so for the rich. ‘They lose too entirely the great atmos- 
pheric luxury of freshness, find that a blue sky can grow tame, 
mis3 the glow of the blood which in the cold is probably the most 
lasting of all bodily pleasures, and sigh for the breeze which if it 
chills still braces them to exertion. Men born on northern moun- 
taius and removed to warmer climates sometimes get a thirst for the 
“caller air” which has been known, it is said, to kill, and which 
we ourselves have repeatedly seen gratified at the most frightful 
cost of money, prospects, and position, and it is not quite certain 
that the longing is sentimental merely. Itis more like the longing 
a sick buffalo has for salt, a crave based on a physical instinct for 
the only medicine which can restore full vigour, and, what is as 
important, full sense of vigour, to the frame. For the rest the 
difference is rather in the transfer of the time of discomfort than 
in the extinction of the discomfort itself. Italy is as intolerable in 
summer as London in autumn, and if the American fall is a 
matchless time, it is preceded by a summer far too hot either for 
health or for enjoyment. 

It is difficult after a month such as that which has just expired 
to avoid speculating on the changes a permanent continuance of 
such weather would produce in English life. That it would modify 
the character to the degree Mr. Kingsley imagines is improbable, 
for that character reproduces itself with very little essential change 
in all manner of climates and under every influence of weather. 
Had Ang!o-Saxons colonized Peru they would have been very un- 
like the citizens of Lima, and the Scotchman settled in Sydney 
differs very little from the Scotchman who has never left Edin- 
burgh. Climate influences character perhaps, in the course of 
ages, though a Roman prince is not very like a Roman senator of 





the Republic, but weather has a quicker effect on national habits. 

If the weather of this September were perpetual our whole archi- 

tecture would change, our roofs become flat, to enable us to enjoy 
the evening, our houses be shaded by deep verandahs, our doors be 
exchanged for venetians, our whole internal arrangements directed 
towards coolness instead of warmth. Carpets, and heavy curtains, 
and stuffy furniture would disappear, pillars take the place of 
internal walls, and no bed-room be without the free draught 
which, besides cooling the sleeper, worries the flies into an 
irritation as savage as they produce in the human victim. 

The mosquito, which is particularly venomous in a temperature 
of 78°, would soon be a guest among us, altering half our ar- 

rangements, and the white ant could live in comfort, threatening 
every building, abolishing at a blow ceilings, and wall paper, and 
panelling, and the use of old wood for furniture. ‘The snake 
would probably soon be in our fields, as he is in those of Southern 
France, and the air would be filled with that hum of insect life 
from which for eleven months of the year we are entirely free. 
An out-of-door existence would become a necessity, all society 
would be held in the air, and slowly all cities save London would 
begin to acknowledge that trees and water, foliage and fountains 
must be introduced into our streets. Bathing instead of a pleasure 
would be first a daily need, soon an imperious necessity, perhaps 
in the end a moral observance to be enforced by law. Clothing 
would gradually grow lighter and looser, black would be ejected 
from among colours, and the steady tendency of all the class 
with leisure would be to exchange dress for drapery. Being 
industrious, the masses would never wear robes, and would 
probably fall back on the Chinese costume, thin trousers and 
jackets of white cotton, the least picturesque livery perhaps 
ever invented by man. The necessity for covering the head 
would soon extinguish the steeple hat, gloves would be voted 
intolerable, and the umbrella become a sun-shade instead of a 
protection from the rain. The use of carriages would increase 
until the streets became almost impassable, and some vehicle would 
have to be devised in which the poor could move about at small 
expense. Boats and all vehicles would be covered, and in ten 
years English cities would be universally lined with long arcades. 
Gradually the hours of rising, and eating, and going abroad would 
modify themselves till they were once more consistent with com- 
fort, and with the change must come another in the residences of 
the people. The rich and busy would never consent to lose the 
cool morning hour, and the usual time of rising would be five, the 
fashionable would drive in the cool,and the hour of visiting would be 
fivealso. Gourmands would discover that appetite came only with 
a low thermometer, and either push dinner back till ten p.m., as 
northern Hindoos do, or make it at two or three the sole meal 
of the day, as did the ancient Romans, and as do Anglo-Indian 
wives. Naturally, in spite of the increased attractions of the 
country, business employés must live in town, and there would 
grow up almost unconsciously a rooted dislike for broad streets, 
for open spaces, for any place in which one could meet the full 
glare of the sun, the full blast of the great clouds of white dust. 
From noon till three o’clock London would be as empty as the City 
is on Saturday afternoon, and half at least of its business would 
be transacted after nightfall. The change in fact would be from 
London to Seville, with the difference that the national character 
being unchanged, the Londoners, once conscious of their necessi- 
ties, would meet them more fully than the Spaniards have ever 
done, would solve very quickly the problem whether bright skies 
and clean drains, sparkling fountains and healthy water, balmy 
air and a healthy city can or cannot exist together. The problem 
of the perfect tropical or semi-tropical city has never yet been 
solved, for the Anglo-Saxon has never yet built one unembarrassed 
and unassisted by a tropical race. With continuous weather like 
this September, we should have to solve it in England. 





THE MURDER AT FLORENCE. 

HE Florence correspondent of the Morning Post sticks to the 
curious and grim story which he gave us many months ago 
concerning the picture of the murderer found on the retina of a 
murdered Florentine woman’s eye,—and so found, as he says, five 
days before the arrest of the murderer, indeed five days before 
any clue had been discovered to the identity of the murderer. 
Our readers may remember that three women in Florence, all of 
them living alone, were murdered and robbed within four months, 
on the 14th of April, 2nd of June, and 22nd of August respec- 
tively, last year, and in precisely the same, and that a very 
peculiar and in some respects skilful manner, all having had their 
throats cut completely through while the body was in a stooping 
attitude—probably while their head and neck were compressed on 
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the floor—so that no blood was spirted over the room or the dress 
of the murderer. This peculiarity had been noted in each case, 
and in each case all the money and valuables had disappeared ; nor 
was there the least trace of the murderer. One of the Florentine 
police,—so said the correspondent in question,—was in each case 
exceedingly anxious to have a photograph taken of the eye of the 
murdered woman, as he had atheory on the subject. But in both the 
first and second case the police authorities refused permission for 
this apparently idle performance. In the third case it was granted, 
and an eminent photographer, well known, says the correspondent 
ofthe Morning Post,to all Florence, and especially to the writer, took 
a photograph of the retina of one eye of the last murdered woman, 
and then carefully enlarged the scale of the photograph. ‘This 
was on the 24th August last year, five days before any trace of 
the murderer was found. The enlarged photograph, he says, brought 
out very distinctly the outline of a man’s face, with a peculiar 
and striking mouth, chin, whisker, and neck, which was, it was said, 
shown to many before the murderer was even guessed at. On 
the 29th August the original of this portrait, Benjamin di Cosimi, 
was arrested, not on suspicion as a murderer, but on suspicion 
that he was a Papal spy, there being no evident source 
for his improved income, and he appearing to frequent the 
houses of reactionary priests and adherents of the old réyime. 
On his arrest no proof of Papal agency was found, but on the 
other hand many of the articles taken from the apartments of the 
three murdered women were discovered, and letters from a woman 
at Ajaccio acknowledging money and jewels sent to her imme- 
diately after the first murder, a pair of earrings worn by his last 
victim, and of which the broken clasp had been left and found 
in her blood, and an almanack for 1864, in which the dates of the 
three murders, 14th April, 2nd June, and 22nd August, were 
each marked with the words “received money from my debtors.” 
Other lonely Florentine women eligible for a like transaction were 
marked down in his book as ‘‘ without husband.” Di Cosimi’s 
antecedents were as bad as the proofs of his guilt in this case 
were conclusive. He had been a murderer before, and condemned 
to the galleys for life at Civita Vecchia, whence he had escaped. 
On the whole, the evidence against him, of the ordinary kind, 
seems to have been overwhelming, and to the extraordinary 
item of evidence no allusion whatever seems to have been 
made in the trial last week. The correspondent of the 
Morning Post repeats, however, ‘‘I have already communi- 
cated, with the greatest fulness of detail, the circumstances con- 
nected with the photographic experiments made on one of the 
eyes of the last of the three murdered women, though in doing so 
I had occasion to add that no importance whatever was attached 
to these experiments by the Florence law authorities in a criminal 
point of view, and that in all probability they would not be so 
much as referred to in the course of the trial. My sole motive for 
now recurring to this phase of the affair is simply to state (leaving 
each reader to draw his own conclusions) that the resemblance of 
the lower portion of the photographed profile to the actual mouth, 
chin, whiskers, and neck of Di Cosimi, as he sat in the criminal 
dock, was absolutely startling, and that any idea of connivance in 
a trick on the part of the photographer—an artist of the highest 
character—is quite disposed of by the fact that Di Cosimi was 
not even arrested at the moment when the photograph was taken ; 
indeed, he was not arrested until the 29th, seven days after the 
murder and five days after the experiment, and, strange to say, 
for reasons wholly unconnected with his real crimes.” We are 
quite incompetent to discuss the scientific questions involved in 
this curious statement. That there is nothing physically impos- 
sible in the retina of the eye turning out to be a natural photo- 
graphic plate, on which the chemical changes caused by death 
might have the property of temporarily fixing the latest image, is, 
we suppose, indisputable. Art after all can do nothing which 
nature does not show us how to do, and it is a question for science 
and evidence, not to be decided by & priori assumption, whether 
under any conceivable physical conditions such a picture might be 
left visible, or capable of being rendered visible, on a glazed eye, 
or not. If the correspondent of the Morning Post has made no 
blunder in his investigation of the case, it would seem to have been 
one of putting a leading question to nature in consequence of some 
scientific ground for anticipating an affirmative answer, and actually 
getting such an answer. We should be very sorry to ground 
an opinion on such slender evidence; but it is impossible 
not to speculate on the train of thought suggested by the mere 
surmise that a murderer may, involuntarily, and if he could be 
conscious of it, we may be sure we may say also very unwillingly, 
be compelled to leave his carte-de-visite on the glazing eye of his 








petent to obliterate every other trace of his dangerous inter. 
view with the deceased. It would be odd indeed if it turned out 
to be true that nature even insists on this involuntary compliment, 
this reluctant leaving of his card, on the part of the assassin to his 
victim. : 

Whether it be so, however, or not, even if this curious story 
prove, as is likely enough, to have arisen in error or some deception, 
or to draw its inference from an insignificant and accidental 
coincidence, instead of from any real photographic correspondence 
between the supposed picture and the convicted murderer, it is in 
any case only an exaggeration of the visible tendency of all 
scientific discovery to render it nearly impossible for a man to 
obliterate the traces of what he has done, and place any gulf im. 
passable for the rest of the world between his present and hig 
past actions. Every fresh generation finds it a problem of greater 
and greater difficulty to annihilate the infinite number of involun. 
tary fibres of connection by which the different actions of the 
same man’s life are drawn together into organic relation. Even 
if it be false that you leave a physical likeness of yourself 
painted on the very eye of death, it is certainly true that no 
problem is now more difficult, and usually impossible, than 
to prevent leaving some cipher, legible as you suppose only 
to yourself, but, as it generally proves, decipherable, whenever 
it is worth while, by others, on every action of your life, however 
carefully you may prepare to break the scent, and throw off those 
bloodhounds of science, cause and effect, by constantly crossing and 
recrossing the streams of ordinary habit. Every poison, however 
subtle, is now a most efficient detective in the hands of men of 
science, and is at least as likely to discover the poisoner as to 
destroy the victim. The only cases in which there has been any 
success in throwing the public off the track, are those in which 
there was no elaborate attempt to cut the connection of cause and 
effect at all, and the only art consisted in calmly awaiting the 
certain onset of suspicion. Miss Constance Kent escaped where 
the much more elaborate schemes of the man who murdered his 
wife and children in a cab, and the doctor who gave poison to 
produce the symptoms of a natural disease, were immediately 
and easily traced. Now and then, when great simplicity of 
design is combined with the absence of all possibility of 
gaining by such an action, except in some invisible emotion, and 
of all attempt to escape, it may be impossible in the present 
state of science to trace the doer. But the higher the art displayed 
in any secret action, the more rapidly do traces accumulate of its 
real origin. If the foot or the fingers leave no trace of themselves, if 
the photographic story be a myth, if no tangible trophies capable 
of bearing evidence be carried off, it is yet nearly impossible not to 
leave the impress of a personal method on any unusual undertaking. 
Even Di Cosimi increased the weight of the evidence against him- 
self by the care he took to succeed in each individual murder. His 
inquiries were so constantly directed to ascertain the loneliness of 
the Florentine lodging-housekeepers, that a number of witnesses 
to his careful investigations on this head afterwards turned up 
against him, and it is not very creditable to the intelligence of the 
Florentine police, that having once ascertained to their own 
satisfaction that the three murders were all one man’s plan- 
ning, they did not at once inquire amongst the lonely women, 
and discover how the way had been already paved to many 
other like murders by the same hand. Indeed, even if it be true 
that we may leave with the dead almost as good a testimony to 
our personal identity as we do with the living, if the robber’s 
maxim that ‘‘ dead men tell no tales” be utterly falsified, it would 
be no very great additional weight in the scales against the 
chances of a murderer’s escape,—so ramified, and delicate, and 
beyond the power of any foresight to command are the threads of 
evidence which science is every day adding to the machinery for 
discriminating the various personal agencies at work amongst 
men, 





ENGLISH RESERVE. 

[’ may be doubted whether the reserve in all expression of 

emotion so carefully cultivated in English society is really 
conducive to the enjoyment of society itself as a pleasure; 
whether indeed it is not the true cause of the decline in con- 
versational power so universally lamented at the present time. If 
this assumption of calm indifference and of a purely intellectual 
interest in matters of opinion is not beneficial to the pleasure- 
seekers, it is certainly destructive of the moral influence of society, 
and deprives the people among whom it prevails of at once the 
most gentle and the most effectual check upon selfishness and 
stimulus to the cultivation of right sentiments. It also pro- 


victim, and this even when he is most. careful and most com-| vides a convenient veil to want of principle, and a congenial 
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atmosphere for the unconscious cultivation of that total incon- 
sistency between opinions and actions which foreigners call 
hypocrisy and Mr. Carlyle calls humbug, but which a great many 
English people call knowledge of the world. 

The fact seems to be, that opinion to be efficient among man- 
kind in general must be mingled with some little feeling. A man 
will not sacrifice his life nor even his fortune for an idea towards 
which he cultivates a bland indifference, however good a topic it 
may be for talk. And the good or bad opinion of his compeers 
joses much of its importance to him if, whichever it may be, it is 
invariably bestowed in the same tone of voice and with the same 
agreeable tranquillity. If a line is drawn between matters of 
opinion and matters of feeling it will be only people of clear in- 
tellect and meditative habits who can be trusted to act up to 
their opinions, for only they know with certainty what their 
opinions are and have them constantly present to their minds. 
People in general will always act according to the general ten- 
dency of their sentiments, and to banish emotion from social in- 
tercourse and from the expression of opinion is to shut up the 
genuine man in seclusion and to eliminate from his opinions their 
whole reality and practical force. Where this is done, feeling 
and action are for every-day use and for the realities of life, 
opinion is for conversation and for society. A man is not then 
conscious of inconsistency, for he dons his opinions like his best 
clothes ; he does not think them any the less his own because they 
are only to be used for holiday occasions, but he does not want to 
have them strong enough for every-day use, nor would he like in 
his daily work to be obliged to avoid contact with what might soil 
them. 

When men are in the habit of freely expressing feelings as they 
arise there is scarcely a subject on which their true feelings will 
not find occasion to show themselves, and on which therefore men 
will not stand committed to the truth. Their opinions will then 
come forth blended, as they must be whenever they are intended 
for practical use, with the individual character which inspired them, 
and with the preferences to which they give rise. ‘There should 
be no check upon the expression of tastes, sentiments, antipathies, 
and sympathies, if we woull encourage men to have opinions 
and care for them, for it is from the cross-play of all these 
that most people’s opinions must arise and be matured. If all 
these are to be concealed, abundant scope is given to insincerity. 
It is very easy for most men to conceal what they think, 
because they very seldom know what they think until they are 
called upon to act. ‘They are seldom sure what interpretation 
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they are disposed practically to put upon the phrases they are in | 


the habit of using until circumstances oblige them to decide for 
themselves. It is thus that many men first ask themselves what 
they mean by the creeds and the articles to which they have 
assented all their life, and would probably have gone on always 
assenting, when a formal act of signature or assent seems to bring 
words into the region of deeds. The intellect, if not predominant 
over the other faculties, which it certainly is not in the majority 
of mankind, is only one among the elements of character which 
decide a man’s choice of conduct. We cannot judge what a man 
will do because we know what he thinks unless we also have some 
knowledge of his tastes, inclinations, and sentiments. But with 
all these a man’s words need have had very little to do, accord- 
ing to our present social customs, which generally demand 
of conversation that it shall be a happy medium between all 
possible ways of thinking or feeling. ‘These customs check all 
the frank flow of genuine character to which the slight ex- 
citement and stimulus of social intercourse naturally inclines 
men. By so doing they deprive society of its most bene- 
ficial effects, which should be to subject individual character to 
various criticism ; to show men themselves in the mirror of other 
people's unpremeditated judgments; and to induce them to find 
reasons which will bear discussion for the sentiments and passions 
which make up their inner life, and must inevitably, by the con- 
stitution of human nature, re-act upon their outward actions. 
Many a man who hesitates to express in public the true motives of 
his conduct on a particular occasion, salves his conscience with the 
half-defined idea that it would be indecorous at all times to talk 
about his own private feelings, and that there are a great many 
things which a man never says. Were frankness more customary 
such a man would be led much oftener to ask himself why he so 
carefully avoids some subjects, and would probably therefore 
be oftener careful to govern his conduct so that it would bear free 
discussion. 

The habit of open speech in society would probably re-act very 
favourably on the happiness of family life. Human nature in the 





majority of cases will have room for free expansion in one direc- 
tion or another. An exaggerated code of self-restraint and de- 
ference to the supposed possible susceptibilities of others being 
once laid aside, many people indulge in their own homes in domi- 
neering and contradiction, which is as natural as it is disagreeable. 
Were they kept in society within only the bounds which kindness 
and justice impose, common sense would show them that the same 
rules ought to apply at home. Labits would be formed for life 
and not for society, nor would the temptation occasionally to 
break out of bounds be so great, if the range at all times permitted 
was greater. 

The reserve as to all matters of fecling aud the avoidance of 
differences of opinion which characterize modern society may 
probably be classed among those restraints which are useful merely 
to educate people to be independent of them. Like most artificial 
systems, they are indicative of a certain stage of progress, and are 
very useful for a time, but should by no means be looked upon as 
final. Perhaps even the time has already come when a great 
many people are sufficiently good-temperel and tolerant, suffi- 
ciently willing to bring their life into harmony with their outward 
professions, and sufficiently courageous in bearing with equanimity 
the obloquy which the profession of their true opinions and feel- 
ings may bring upon them, to be able to set the example of plain 
speaking and frank bearing. And the introduction of these 
into general society would probably be equally conducive to self- 
knowledge, to forbearance in family life, to honesty in public 
affairs, and to the diminution of that intolerable weariness which 
at present characterizes most forms of social intercourse. 





THE GORDONS OF HADDO. 

HE Gordons of Haddo lay claim to a descent from Bertrand 

de Gourdon, who killed King Richard I. with an arrow while 
besieging the castle of Chalaz, in the Limousin, in 1199. In 
allusion to this event they bear for crest two arms ready to let fly 
an arrow from a bow, with the motto, ‘‘ Furtuna sequatur.” There 
is no evidence whatever of this claim being well founded, and it 
must be left as we find it—a mere family tradition. The family 
records perished in the Civil War in 1644, and consequently the 
actual descent of the Haddo Gordons cannot be determined. We 
follow therefore Douglas in starting with Parrick Gorpon, of 
Mettlic, who figured somewhat conspicuously in the early part of 
the reign of James II. of Scotland, joined the King’s forces under 
the Earl of Huntly against the Earl of Crawford, aud was killed 
at the battle of Arbroath in 1445. Hlis son and successor, James 
Gordon, of Mettlic, obtained from James II. a grant of part of the 
barony of Kelly, forfeited by the Earl of Crawford. He 
also acquired several other lands which are still in the possession 
of the family. His third son, Alexander, became Bishop of 
Aberdeen in 1516. ‘The eldest son, Patrick Gordon, who 
succeeded at Mettlic, obtained from William St. Clair, baron of 
Newburgh, in Aberdeenshire, a charter, July 13, 1487, of the 
lands of Archadlie, in the same barony ; and on the 30th of August, 
1505, had a Royal charter of the lands of Brekauch, Knockin- 
blewis, Drummeis, Glashave, and ward of Drumontan, in the 
regality of Garioch. He died before the 11th of September, 1531, 
and his eldest son, George, having died before him, he was suc- 
ceeded by his grandson, James Gordon, of Mettlic, who had 
his lands of Mettlic, Archadlie, Ardel, Braucklaw, &c., 
created into a free barony, September 11, 1531. He had 
another charter as James Gordon of Happocnu (ILAppo) of other 
lands in Aberdeenshire, on March 12, 1534, and other charters 
in 1539 and 1542. le signed the association for the defence of 
James VI. in 1567, but afterwards appeared with the Earl of 
Huntly in favour of Queen Mary. He died in May, 1582. His 
eldest son, Patrick, dying before him, he was succeeded by his 
grandson, James Gordon, of Mettlic and Haddo, who, on Feb- 
ruary 17, 1595, hada charter of the lands of Tarves, Brauchlaw, 
and Tullielet, and died in November, 1624. By a strange fatality 
in the family his eldest son (George) also died before him, and he 
was succeeded by his grandson, John Gordon, of Haddo, who was 
appointed by Charles I. second in command to Huntly of the 
forces raised against the Covenanters in 1639, and he was at 
the action at Turrieff, in which one of his men having killed one 
James Stalker in cold blood, he was brought before the Court of 
Justiciary, but dismissed without trial. After the pacification he re- 
paired to the King at Newark, who in 1642 created him a baronet 
of Nova Scotia. In October, 1643, Sir John Gordon protested 
against the League and Covenant, whereupon in November letters 
of intercommuning were issued against him, with an order for his 
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1644, proceeded with a large body of men to Sir John’s house of 
Kelly, but Sir John escaped, and joined the Marquis of Huntly, on 
which sentence of excommunication was passed against them both, 
April 14, 1644. On the retreat of the Marquis into his northern 
fastnesses, Sir John Gordon prepared his house of Kelly 
against a siege, fortifying it and burning the stables and 
outhouses. The Marquis of Argyll surrounded the place 
on the 6th of May, 1644, and offering terms to the 
garrison, which they accepted, Sir John was compelled to 
offer to surrender also on the same terms. ‘This the Mar- 
quis refused, and Sir John had to surrender unconditionally. 
The place was plundered and devastated, and Sir John was sent 
prisoner to Edinburgh, and indicted for treason for taking the 
provost of Aberdeen and others, for rising in arms with Huntly 
against the country, for the slaughter of James Stalker at 'Turreff, 
and for killing two soldiers in the attack on Kelly. To the first 
count he answered that he did no wrong, they being incendiaries ; 
to the second, not against the country, but against the King’s 
enemies ; the third he denied ; and the fourth he said was done in 
his own defence against his enemies, coming without the King’s 
authority against him. He also produced the act of pacification 
and the King’s commission. On this the judges thought it ex- 
pedient to submit to Parliament whether a dittay founded upon 
taking up arms against the Kingdom and Estates of the country, 
and holding out houses against the same, were relevant to 
infer punishment or not, and what that punishment should 
be. The Estates of Parliament on the 29th of June, 1644, passed 
an Act finding it relevant to infer the pains and penalties of 
treason. On this Sir John Gordon was found guilty and adjudged 
to be beheaded, along with a Captain Logie, also taken at Kelly ; 
and on the 16th of July the Parliament passed a decree of for- 
feiture against him. On the 19th of July Sir John was carried 
to exacution. He suffered with great firmness. Captain Logie 
was beheaded before his eyes. Then two heralds came on the 
scaffold, and after reading articles against him, tore in pieces 
his coat of arms and threw it over the scaffold, he all the while 
remaining on his knees in prayer. His head was struck off by 
the instrument called the maiden. His friends receiving his 
body, buried it in the Greyfriars churchyard. That division 
of the cathedral church of St. Giles called Haddo's hole 
is said to have derived this appellation from Sir John having 
been confined in that gloomy place adjacent to the tolbooth. 
His eldest son, Sir John Haddo, was restored to his father’s 
estates in 1661, and died in 1665, leaving only a daughter, Jean, 
who married Sir James Gordon of Lesmoir, Bart. Sir John was 
therefore succeded in the baronetcy and estates of Haddo by his 
brother, Str GeorGe Gorpon (the true founder of this family), 
who had been sent abroad, and there studied the law with great 
success. On succeeding to his brother’s estates he did not relin- 
quish this pursuit, becoming a member of the Faculty of Advocates, 
February 7, 1668, and pleading at the bar, but, according to 
Crawford, taking no fees. Having acquired great reputation as a 
lawyer, Sir George was sworn a Privy Councillor in 1678, appointed 
one of the Lords of Session June 1, 1680, and President, November 
1, 1581. He became an especial favourite of the Duke of York, 
and on the first of May, 1682, letters patent passe1 at Windsor 
appointing him Lord High Chancellor of Scotland. The same 
week he embarked for that kingdom with the Duke in 
the Gloucester frigate, which on the 5th struck on the sand- 
bank called the Lemon and Ore, near Yarmouth, and was lost, 
the Duke escaping to a boat through the large window of the 
cabin, accompanied only by Gordon and the Earl of Winton. 
The story is that the Duke was so anxious for Sir George's safety 
that he called out, ‘** Take care of my Lord Chancellor,” which 
was the first public intimation of his elevation to the office. On 
arriving in Edinburgh Lord Haddo (Lord of Session) was 
declared on the 12th Lord Chancellor in Council, and was ap- 
pointed Sheriff-Principal of the counties of Aberdeen and Edin- 
burgh. On the 30th of November, 1682, he was raised to the 
peerage as Earl of Aberdeen, Viscount of Formartine, Lord Haddo, 
Methlick, Tarves, and Kellie. Itneed hardly be said after this that 
Lord Aberdeen went along with all the measures of Government, 
though there is no special case of oppression brought against him. In 
1684, however, a curious difference arose between him and Queens- 
berry at the council table as to whether landed proprietors should 
be fined for the non-attendance of their wives at church,—they 
themselves attending, but their wives, braver than they, generally 
absenting themselves altogether. Aberdeen held that the law did 
not mention the wives, and that the husbands were not liable to 





their attendance at conventicles. Queensberry held the contrary, 
and both repaired to Court to plead their several views. Queens. 
berry prevailing, the Earl of Aberdeen resigned his Chancellor's 
place, to which the Earl of Perth was appointed, June 23, 1684, 
At the Revolution the Earl of Aberdeen retired into the country, 
to avoid taking the oaths of allegiance to King William. On the 
accession of Queen Anne he took the oaths and his seat in 
Parliament. The contemporary writer Mackay speaks of him 
as ‘‘very knowing in the laws and constitution of his country, and 
that he is believed to be the solidest statesman in Scotland. A 
fine orator, speaks slow, but strong.” On the Ist of September, 
1705, he joined in the Duke of Atholl’s protests against passing 
the Act for a treaty of union with England until the Act of the 
English Parliament declaring the subjects of Scotland alieng 
was repealed, and against leaving the power of nominating the 
commissioners to the Queen. Aberdeen did not attend the last 
session of the Parliament of Scotland, in which the Union wag 
settled, but retiring into the country, passed there the rest of his 
life in attending to his estates, which he left in excellent con- 
dition. He died at Kelly on the 20th of April, 1720, in the 
eighty-third year of his age. He was succeeded as second 
Earl of Aberdeen by his eldest surviving son, William, who, 
at the general election of 1708, was chosen for the county 
of Aberdeen; but the Hous: of Commons deciding that, as 
the eldest son of a Scotch Peer, he was incapable of sitting 
in the House, a new writ was issued for the county in his place, 
On the 21st of March, 1721, he was elected a representative peer 
for Scotland, after a very keen contest with the Earl of Eglinton, 
who had married his sister. He took a very decided part against 
the Ministers (perhaps we should rather say against the Hanoverian 
Ifouse), was re-chosen in 1722, and still continued in violent oppo- 
sition, joining in all the protests against the measures of the 
Government. Ife was not returned in 1727, and died of a fever 
at Edinburgh, March 30, 1746. His eldest son, George, suc- 
ceeded as third Earl of Aberdeen, and was chosen a represen- 
tative peer in 1747, 1754, 1774, 1780, and 1784. He 
died, August 13, 1801. His eldest son, George, Lord 
Haddo (following the family fatality), died before his 
father, leaving a son, George, who succeeded his grandfather as 
fourth Earl of Aberdeen, and sat for some time as a representative 
peer. Ie took considerable interest in scientific and antiquarian 
pursuits. On the Ist of June, 1814, he was created a peer of the 
United Kingdom as Viscount Gordon, of Aberdeen. He filled 
several high offices diplomatic and in the Cabinet, being Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs from June 2, 1828, to November 2, 
1830 (under the Duke of Wellington), and again, from the 2nd of 
September, 1841, to the 5th of July, 1846 (under Sir Robert Peel). 
He became First Lord of the Treasury, December 28, 1852, in 
the Whig-Peclite Coalition Ministry, and resigned February 5, 
1855, when he was made a Knight of the Garter. He was also 
Lord-Lieutenant and Sheriff-Principal of Aberdeenshire, Ranger 
of Greenwich Park, and Chancellor of King’s College, Aberdeen. 
As a statesman his services are too recent to be easily estimated 
with justice. He was never a popular Foreign Minister, his old 
association with the Holy-Alliance system having perhaps preju- 
diced the public mind against him. He gained, whether justly ov 
not, the reputation of being too subservient to foreign Courts, 
and too little sympathetic with the cause of constitutional liberty 
abroad, and an unlucky phrase in Louis Philippe’s letters, ‘ Ce 
cher Aberdeen,” greatly strengthened the popular impression. 
Still he was always looked up to by the Conservative party, and 
much respected in his personal character by his political opponents 
as well as his friends. This general respect for his character, 
rather than an appreciation of his abilities, led to his election to 
the leadership of the Coalition Ministry—a post which required, 
in an eminent degree, quiet good sense, and a courteous de- 
meanour and tact. He died, December 14, 1860, and was suc- 
ceeded as fifth Earl by his eldest son, George John James, who 
barely escaped the family doom, dying March 22, 1864, and being 
succeeded by his son, George Hamilton Gordon, sixth and present 
Earl of Aberdeen. 

The Haddo Gordons have played a very insignificant part in the 
national history compared with their namesakes the Gordons of 
Huntly, but they have produced one great lawyer and one Premier 
of commanding position, if not of great ability. ‘Their politics, 
we need hardly add, have been throughout Tory or Conservative, 
and they have been far more consistent in their political course 
than the Gordons of Huntly. 
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A PEEP INTO BRIGANDAGE. 
[From our SrectaL Corresronvent. } 
Rome, September 25, 1865. 
I HAVE no pretensions to furnish you with stirring stories of 
brigandage that can take the flavour off the narrative we may 
expect from Mr. Mocns. That gentleman has been looking upon 
the epic scenes of brigandage—on brigandage making what may 
be considered its grande guerre—while I can boast of no more than 
of having succee:led in peeping a little into the back-slums of this 
mode of life—in getting a glimpse of brigandage when waiting in 
undress within its hiding-place for an occasion to sally forth. My 
brigandage was in barrack, and not on a war footing, but what I 
think I got a shrewd glimpse at, is a matter that has often been de- 
bated, and has as often puzzled people, namely, the manner how this 
game institution lived when at home, how it contrived to defy all 
repression, how it existed in those seasons when, like the muwmot, 
jumping to life again when least expecte!. All this, which here 
tofore seemed so mysterious, is now quite intelligible to me since I 
have been favoured with this peep at brigandage at home. But 
to get this insight no amount of questioning in Rome will suffice. 
You never will learn there anything positive on this head ; all 
your inquiries in that quarter will only bewilder you with coutra- 
dictory statements. ‘Io learn the truth you must wander about 
the mountains, and this can be done with certain arrangements in 
the very heart of Brigand Land, without being necessarily victim- 
ized like Mr. Moons. I have just returned from such an excur- 
sion, during which IL visited the convents of ‘Trisulti and Casamari, 
and what I have seen appears to me sufficiently curious to be 
worth recounting. 

We were two who left Rome in a broiling heat a few days ago, 
on an expedition which we were told was one of madmen, although 
noone could tell us exactly the precise perils we were about to rush 
upon. The first point we male for was the curious old town of 
Alatri, famous for its Cyclopean citadel, and rich in choice bits of 
medieval architecture. ‘The town lics seven miles from Frosinone, 
at the opening of a wild glen, which runs up the mountains separat- 
ing the Papal from the Neapolitan provinces, and at the upper end 
of which, some two thousand feet above the level of the sea, is nestled 
the great Carthusian monastery of Trisulti, like a highland citadel in 
a forlorn nook, embosomed in a mighty forest, flanked on one side 
by a beetling wall of crags such as goats alone are at home on, and 
on the other by a ravine. Ilere at Alatri we immediately found 
that we had got into a different latitude from Rome. Brigandage 
was no more a vague metaphor, men spoke of it with a knowledge 
that comes from personal and daily experience. A French garri- 
son lies at Alatri, and I remember the sensation created when it was 
sent there. ‘This measure was adopted a couple of years ago, when 
the French authorities obtained damning evidence that here was 
the regular point of passage for convoys of men and stores up to 
the bands then led by Chiavone. ‘The occupation gave rise to 
angry altercations with the Pope's Government, but the French 
persisted, and they siid much about the fatal blow they had dealt 
to brigandage by seizing this key to its camping-grounds. Well, 
the first thing that struck me in the replies I got to my inquiries 
about the means for prosecuting the proposed journey up to 
Trisulti, was the tone of common-place indifference with which 
people spoke to the fact of brigan Is being on the mountains, just as 


tery. The mountain sides were habitually the hiding-places of 
bands, that came, and went, and fluctuated much in numbers. 
The French were attacked by them on every possible occasion, 
| because the French harassed and worried them. But the Papal 
| gensdarmes were left unmolested, for as their numbers were too 
small to take the field, they left the brigands at peace, unless they 
stumble] on them in some flagrant position that could not be over- 
looked. But this, it was ingenuously remarked, happened rarely, 
for the brigands systematically avoided doing anything against the 
inhabitants of the Papal States, and reserved their action for 
| harrying expe‘litions into the Neapolitan territory. ‘Then they 
| brought back their booty, generally flocks, and their prisoners, 
| who:n they kept for ransoms, to the mountains, where they were 
freely furnished with supplies by the peasantry. On this last head 
no kind of doubt was thrown, and the people of Collepardo, a 
hamlet we passed through, were particularly mentioned as whole- 


sale sympithizers. Twas tol], and this was confirms from various 


it went apparently to sleep, suddenly to surprise its pursuers by | sides, ineluling Frene' officers, that the brigan|s now abrovwl, 


| although fewer than they were, and reduce] to the status of mera 
depredators, without political feelings, are much better armed 
than formerly. They are well supplied with double-barrelled guns 
and revolvers. At present there are two captains in these parts— 
Cabessi, and Fuoco who is the most formidable. The latter, my 
gensdarmes said, had gone, a couple of days ago, on an expedition. 
If we met any brigands, they would belong therefore to Cabessi's 
company. Both these chiefs, however, were thought very inferior 
to Chiavone, who has grown here into a popular hero. Indeed 
myth is already springing up around him, for the peasantry believe 
that he has not been shot by Tristany, and that he will again 
appear amongst them. My gensdarmes spoke of Chiavone with evi- 
dent admiration of his prowess. It was not, however, our fate on 
this day to see aught of Cabessi or Fuoco, and we reached after sunset 
the convent, where our letters secured us a most hospitable reception. 
At supper the sub-prior kept us company, and here, again, the 
couversation turned as wholly on the incidents of the brigand 
campaigning in these parts as it would naturally on war in a 
neighbourhood that was its scene. ‘There was no mistake,—for the 
dwellers in these regions all interest lay centred in the vicissitudes 
and adventures which attended the mutual operations of the 
brigands and their pursuers. Certainly the former were not 
described as very wicked fellows, while I could not gather that it 
was the impression that the French detachment quartered in the 
monastery could boast of much success. 

This detachment is changed every four months, and consists of 
half a company. I made the acquaintance of the commander, who 
accompanied me to the site of the first foundation of the monks, 
a ruined church, not above a quarter of a mile in the forest, in a 
wildly romantic spot. ‘To my astonishment, he said that it would 
not be prudent to go further without protection, for we risked 
being taken unawares in an ambuscade, and then he told me the 
following occurrences. Five days before two of his soldiers, carry- 
ing the correspondence for Alatri, had been seized, bound, and 
stripped on the very path we had come up, and were on the point 
of being shot when the brigands were scared by the unexpected 
appearance of a detachment coming up from Alatri. A fortnight 
before, a French priest, bent on visiting holy places, had come 
here with the same wish as ourselves, to go from here across 


| to the Trappist convent of Casamari by the mountains, so as to 


save a rouad of many miles. Out of kindness a French escort of 








if they were about as insignificant appendages as the beggars who 
beset the high road, and of equally general assurance that if we | 
only kept clear of French uniforms we had no molestation to fear | 
from them. Against the French all agreed the brigands were | 
violently exasperated, and to go in company with their poldicrs | 
would ba, we were told, to provoke disagreeable adventures. But 
accompanied by pontifical gensdarmes, it was the decided opinion | 
of local experience that we could proceed safely into the regions of 
what were represented to be rather poor devils than dare-devils. | 
This prevailing tone of half-suppressed good-fellowship with these | 
outlaws, this confident assumption that they would not molest | 
any but French soldiers, was curiously suggestive in itself from the | 
first. Whatever might be the reason for their confidence, it was 
evident that for local authorities the brigands were not objects of 
dread, although the French detachments located for the repression of 
lawlessness were undisguisedly butts for sarcasm and much fer- 
menting ill-will. 

Furnished by favour with an escort of three Papal gensdarines, 
we accordingly started for ‘T'risulti. ‘ley were picked men, and 


had been stationed for some time in these parts. I found them 
intelligent, and during three days’ intercourse satisfied myself as 
to their truthfulness, 





They answered my inquiries without mys- 





fifteen men accompanied him for protection. Scarcely hal the 
party reached a spot pointed out to us on the opposite side of the 
ravine, when the detachment found itself surrounded by a swarm 
of briganls, that popped up from behind the rocks and trees, and 
it was oblige] to fall back upon the succours that hurried 
over from ‘Trisulti. But, when they came, the brigands had 
disappeared up crags amongst which it was impossible for a 
handful of men to follow them. The officer affirmed that on 
a mountain he indicated there were then several hundred stolen 
head of goats and cattle, brought from over the border. ‘To 
recover them would require more forces than he had. I was 
indeed at a loss to conceive what military purpose so small a 
detachment could possibly serve in this position, unless it were 
to watch the friars. While we were standing together, a shepherd 
came down from the mountain and reported to the officer the 
arrival in the night of a numerous band from a marauding expe- 
dition, with booty and three prisoners. ‘The shepherd had seen 
and spoken with them, and gave his report in a very credible 
manner. As we meant to go precisely through the part where 
these brigands were said to be, this looked rather uncomfortable. 
But at dinner our friend the sub-prior treated] all fear of molesta- 
tion very lightly. “If you meet them, you need not be afraid; 
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they will talk with you, and then let you pass on.” And he re- 


counted how, having visited lately a farmstead of the convent's, | 


he saw from the window armed men hanging about suspiciously. 
The farmer at once calmed his alarm by saying, ** It is only 
Cabessi; I know him; he won't do you any harm,” whereupon 
he went out and fetched Cabessi up, who had a long gossip 
with the sub-prior. ‘You need not be alarmed therefore, my 
friends,” were the parting words given us. ‘* You are safely re- 
commended; nothing will happen to you; only mind you must not 
be persuaded into taking any red-legs along with you.” The 


sight of a French uniform evidently has the same effect on | 
Also the officer | 


brigand nerves that a red cloth has on a_ bull. 
in command observed to me that the difference between the former 
and present state of things was this, that whereas formerly the 
brigands gave the French a wide berth, they now actually seek 
every opportunity for falling on them at advantage. 

I am afraid that the sequel of my narrative will sadly disappoint 
any reader who may still expect to find something stirring. My 
adventures were of a most inoffensive kind. It is indeed a wild 
and rugged mountain pass we followed from ‘Trisulti to Casamari, 
a tract as if made by nature for hiding-places to defy pursuit. 
After toiling first down and then up the steep sides of the before- 
mentioned ravine, we reached the spot where the French detach- 
ment had been waylaid and beaten back. Here we found ourselves 
in a kind of mountain plain, quite circular in shape, and just by 
a dense forest, stretching up the precipitous rocks. At the end 
opposite to the one at which we entered the way out of this 
plain was through a narrow gorge. A lonely barn or two were 
the only signs of human habitation; one of these was on the 
left, at the very skirt of the forest. As we wound along, a 
man peering curiously was seen craning round this stone build- 
ing, like a scout on the watch. Then he came forward for a mo- 
ment, and the next instant vanished into the denseness of the 
forest. ‘* Did you see him?” said one of my gensdarmes to the 
other. ‘* Who was it?” asked I. ‘“*A vedette of the brigands,” 
was the reply. We were at a fountain, and my companion stopped 
to slake his thirst, when there appeared, wherefrom I cannot say, 
but right amongst us, a swarthy-looking fellow of strange mien. 
He eyed us, stayed a few minutes, and vanished. My gensdarmes 
made an observation amongst themselves. Immediately after- 
wards a shot fell in the wood to our left, and its echo rang through 
the rocks, when in a few minutes the buzz and sound of hurrying 
voices succeeded, and were heard from knoll to knoll. It was a 
signal that had been given, and had been answered. We were 
telegraphed up to the brotherhood, and the brotherhood was 
content to let us pass in peace. At least we saw no more of them, 
and reached, as prophesied, without molestation the ‘Trappist 
sanctuary of Casamari, where occurred in 1862 a regular pitched 
battle between Chiavone and the Italian troops, who occupied the 
monastery in consequence. I will not weary you with repetitions. 
All I heard at Casamari and other places confirmed my former 
impressions. The brigandage which is now afoot is contemptible 
as a political organization, but it is formidable as a social scourge, 
for it is in a condition to defy all the measures which are supposed 
to be meant for its suppression. I do not discuss how far bri- 
gandage is kept alive by a prevalent system of sympathizing 
assistance extended by the peasantry of the neighbourhood. But 
I maintain that the distribution of French troops in driblets of 
half companies and small detachments in isolated posts is perfectly 
useless for any active operations against the brigands in their 
real fastnesses—their camping-grounds on the mountains. ‘l’o 
effect anything there needs a large body of troops and combined 


movements. I do not say that even then it will be easy to extir- 


pate these outlaws, but I do say that with the present system 
e e ! 


nothing whatever can be achieved, except perhaps to establish an 


espionage within the precincts of certain convents, and even | 


this is probably not always complete. Such is at least my im- 
pression, 


One word to any one who might feel tempted to follow my 


steps, and visit spots too little visited by the shoal of tourists. | 


Nosite will better repay the traveller, but I do not wish to have it 
on my conscience that I was the cause of an unfortunate country- 
man getting himself carried off to the mountains. I believe that 


it would be rash to roam about those regions without precaution. | 


Alone, without protection and particular recommendations, I doubt 


our having got safe from ‘Trisulti to Casamari, for although the | 


brigands are shrewd enough not to molest the residents in the 
Pope's States as they viciously molest those over the border, they 


have no scruples about carrying off for ransom a stray foreigner, | 


even though he be but an artist. If I am asked what may be the 
precautions that had best be taken, all I can say is, that to judge 


| from personal experience, it will be found desirable to escape the 
imputation of French or English nationality, and that your pass- 


| port will be the gainer in weight if you are supposed to be a 
j apeapetiner with political legitimacy. An accident made your 


humble servant obtain unconsciously the benefit of such a re- 
putation, and to this I greatly attribute my having been able to 
see and hear many curious things. 


| A Lookrer-On, 
THE CONFEDERATE SLAVEHMOLDERS’ COMPANY 
(LIMITED). 

[From ovr SpEcIAL CorRESPONDENT. ] 

New York, September 

| ‘Ture or four months agoan Englishman said to me, “* The Con- 
federate Loan is quoted at 13. Thirteen what? I can’t see why 
it’s worth thirteen pounds or thirteen pence. im glad Jefferson 
Davis don’t owe me any money.” ‘This view is regarded here as a 
sensible one, and therefore we were surprised, and to own the 
truth, a little amused, at receiving last week a report of a solemn 
meeting, held at the London ‘Tavern, of holders of the 7 per Cent. 
so called,” to 


| 


22, 1865. 


| 
| Cotton Loan Bonds of the late Confederate States, * 


take such measures as might be found necessary for getting the 
interest and the principal of their money. It is very natural and 
very proper for men to desire to get back money that they have 
lent upon conditions, and some allowance should be mare for the 
reluctance, common to all men, to believe that that which they 
hold and have regarded as valuable, in some degree at least, is 
utterly worthless, But still that a number of men, merchants and 
professional men, among whom there must have been distributed a 
fair average of English common sense, should, after the events of 
last April, have regarded bonds which they held of the Confederate 
States as anything more than specimens of the engraver’s art and 
interesting memorials of their connection with a great political 
movement is to us quite incomprehensible. ‘These gent!emen lent 
their money—to whom or what? ‘To Mr. Davis, Mr. Benjamin, 
General Lee? Not at all. To Virginia, South Carolina, and 
other political corporations or States? No. ‘To ten millions of 
people, more or less, living in this country south of the Potomac 
and the Tennessee? No. ‘They lent money to a political body 
formed for certain expressed purposes and with certain expressed 
and very clearly-limited powers; aud as to the object of whose 
existence, and the source and limit of whose powers they were, or 
had the opportunity of being, perfectly well informed. ‘They 
knew also perfectly well that at the time when they lent this 
money, the right of the body to which they lent it to receive the 
money, to hold property of any kind, nay, its very right to exist 
at all was disputed, and that these questions were in course 
of decision in the only manner in which they could be decided. 
They know now that the decision has gone against this body 
irrevocably ;—that the decision is, not that that body at a 











remember, [ profess only to give that, not to decide the merits of 


certain time ceased to exist, but that it never had a right 
| to exist, that it was a name and nothing more, that the 
| powers which it wielded were usurped, and that its every 
|act was void from the beginning. ‘Chey also knew that their 
Hoan was made for the purpose of assisting this body in 
its struggle against the power which denied its right to exist. 
| And now, when the decision has gone against them, some of 
} them at least talk of asking the succesful party in the contest 
| to pay—not give, but pay them their money. ‘They made their 
game and took their chances. ‘They have lost; aud now they are 
| asking for their stakes. ‘This is our view of the matter; and 
| 


the question. The holder of a Confederate Treasury note may 
read upon its face that it is a promise of the Confederate Govern- 
ment to pay a certain number of dollars six months, or longer, 
after the acknowledgment of the independence of the Confederate 
| States. Now when that time arrives his money will be due, and 
it will be due from that Government. But until that time it is 


not due, nor can it be due at any time from any other body. But 
pay, 
' 


y, but bonds, 


promises to 
they can find 


for which cotton was pledged as security. Well, i 

| any cotton which belongs to the Confederate Government the 
| security is good, and their money is safe. lo the yo xlness of 
security, however, there are two conditions, —one, the value or the 


these gentlemen hold, not notes, were 


| sulliciency of the article pledged ; the other, the title of the person 
If a man thinks of lending money upon a mort- 
gage he investigates very closely the title of the proposed 
mortgager to the property that he proposes to mortgage, and if 
through the fault of the conveyancer who makes the searches 
' he lends his money upon property to which the borrower has 
| not a good title, and the interest or the principal is not forth- 


pledging it. 


| 
| 
| 
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coming at the proper time, he finds not only that he has no 
° 


security, but that he never had any. His claim is resolved into 
simple debt due by an iit lividual. It is morally and legally 
a good claim upon that individual, but upon no other. Now 
the individual in this ease is the Confederate Government ; and 
if these gentlemen can find that government, they may press 
their claim upon it with every semblance of right, and rightfully 
seize any property which it holds upon which there is not an 
equally valid and a prior lien. ‘They cannot find that govern- 
ment: can they not proceel against its representatives? Who 
are its representatives? Can that be represented which did not 
exist, which was a sham from the beginning ?—a loud-talking, 
big-seeming, very troublesome sham, as many shams are, but 
still a sham. For that is the question which has just been de- 
cided in the only manner in which the question was capable of 
decision. But then there are the States which entered into this 
confederation (granted for the nonce that the confederation might 
be rightfully formel), the individuals who formed this corpora- 
tion, may they not be properly called upon to pay this money ? 
In the consideration of this question, it is of the first importance 
to remember that those States themselves are corporate bodies 
whose powers are not only strictly but doubly limited —limited by 
two written instruments, the constitution of each one of them and 
the constitution of the United States. It is safe to say that upon 
examination it will be found that these States have neither the 
right nor the power to assume the payment of the loan in question. 
‘The supposition that the Government of the Republic can with any 
semblance of propriety be asked to assume in any form or in any 
degree the payment of a debt incurred for the purpose of its own 
destruction is simply preposterous, and that the assumption of such 
a debt by any one of the commonwealths composing the Republic 
would be such an affording of ail and comfort to the enemies of 
the United States as the Constitution expressly declares to be 
treason can hardly be doubtful. ‘The faet is that the holders of 
the Confederate bonds lent their money to a corporation with 
limited liabilities, even if it were sound. But it was ‘* bogus.” 
And it is eywilly true that the security upon which the loan was 
effected was property to which those who pledged it had only the 
right of possession. ‘The case is not peculiar, as any pawnbroker 
can bear witness, and the same authority can inform these gentle- 
men what is the course of things under such circumstances. But 
Money for Confederate 


why thus go about with circumstance ? 
This is our view 


bonds? As well look for the last year’s snow. 
of this matter. 

It is reporte1 that after the meeting which is the occasion of 
this letter the bonds fell one per cent (where from and where to 
presents itself as an interesting question), the reason being that 
the meeting afforded little hope to the bondholders. What, then, 
will he the fall in these bonds after the promulgation of a despatch 
from our State department, which was published here two or three 
days ago? This dispatch was written on the 10th of last month, 
and so was not elicited by this meeting, although it is addressed to 
Mr. Adams for the benefit of private parties, and not to be com- 
municated except under certain circumstances to the British 
Government. But if it had been written expressly to mect the 
case presented at the London ‘Tavern it could not have done so 
more completely. The Government of the United States in that 
dispatch repudiates absolutely and finally all connection with the 
so-called Confederate Government, all responsibility for its 
acts, or liability for its indebtedness, cither as heir, successor, 
or representative. It declares in effect that it will pay no 
regard whatever to the decision of any foreign court of law 
upon this question, which, as far as it—this Government— 

i to be entertained. The attempt 
or prescribe the relations of this 


is concerned, even 
of any court to dictate 

Government to its own subjects is pronounced ** presumption.” 
This passage may he one of those in the dispatches of our State 


Departinent under the present administration, or in past days, 


expressed for them. As to the position which Mr. Seward takes, 
you will see that it is only that which he took from the beginning, 
and held without a shadow of variation all through the war. 
| He never allowed himself to be wheedled, or worried, or frightened 
|into concessions which would embarrass the country when the 
war came to its inevitable ending. The United States Govern- 
ment, it will be remembered, never at any time, at home or 
abroad, recognized the very existence of a so-called Confederate 
Government ; and numberless were the sneers and jeers heaped 
upon Mr, Seward’s head, especially by the London Times, for what 
was called this ostrich-like folly. But it was steadily persisted 
in. Even the cartels for the exchange of prisoners were mere 
military arrangements, such as might be entered into between any 
two parties of individuals engaged in hostilities. Upon this 
point in fact, which touches bonds, as it touched prisoners, turned 
the whole question at issue. ‘lhe Government of the United States 
is not the successor of any other Government, or the conqueror 
of independent States. It has merely put down certain rebels in 
arms, and its rights and its responsibilities are now only what 
they always have been. It would be unwise to act upon the sup- 
position that it will ever swerve from this position. 
A YANKEE. 








BOOKS. 


—@———. 
GUY DEVERELL.* 

Mr. Le Fanu has been fortunate enough to divide his critics into 
opposite camps. ‘There is just enough resolute Ratcliftism in his 
tales, just enough of that lurid yellow light of mystery which is 
neither night nor day, to enrage those who insist upon realism 
and prefer the prattle of Miss Yonge’s babies to secret chambers 
and deeds of darkness. On the other hand, there is quite sufficient 
of the man of the world and the acute observer of modern life 
to justify all who have a private weakness for mystery in a novel, 
in maintaining that if Mr. Le Fanu does not prefer the probable 
to the improbable, he clothes his possibilities in the costume and 
the dialogue of actual life. For ourselves, we read his novels with 
real pleasure, and see the genuine power displayel in them, but 
we are persuaded that he is making one radical mistake in art, 
which we should like to discuss with him. The story before 
us is better than any he has written since his first, the House 
by the Churchyard, which, for reasons we shall afterwards give, 
is less faulty in its art, and richer besides in humour, than any he 
has published since. Indeed Guy Deverell illustrates admirably the 
artistic defect which we believe that we see entering into and 
injuring the unquestionable strength and freedom of his draw- 
ings. 
He chooses habitually for the ‘ tone” of his pictures a 
thoroughly unnatural (though possible) hue of colouring, such as 
is cast over a modern drawing-room by a yellow pane of 
ylass, and then, assuming the lurid effect, he makes everything 
that happens within its limits seem as natural as good drawing 
could inake them seem under such unnatural conditions. Mr. Le 
Fanu defended this in the preface to his last novel by the example 
of Sir Walter Scott, pleading that even the greatest novelists 
always build their interest out of sensation elements, and must 
do so if they would embody the tragedy of life at all. We think the 
difference between Mr. Le Fanu’s model and his own practice is, 
that Sir Walter Scott and the romance-writers who may fairly be 
said to be of his school, always take care so to choose the circum- 
stances of time and place that the minor mysteries —the mysteries 
of machinery, as we may call them, the mysteries of disguised per- 
sonages, and haunted chambers, and dungeon yvaults—are strictly 
subordinate to the personal characteristics of the tale. If Scott gives 
usa room in which the bed descends suddenly into a vaulted apart- 
ment below, as in Anne of Gierstein, it is in a time when we know 
such arrangements to have been common enough, and it is in 





Which are characterized by European jouraalists as intentionally 
Offensive. But it is right that I should say that it expresses 
plainly and decidedly, though without the wish to be more offen- 
sive than the nature of the case makes inevitable, the feeling of 
the people of the United States at what they regard as an 
unwarrantable intrusion. For British courts of law they have 
profound respect. Iu any case of dispute between citizens of the 


two countries, or between citizens of one and the government of | 


the other, they would rest with entire confidence upon the learn- 


ing, the soundness, aud the high judicial probity of the British 
bench. But the mere attempt of British judges, whatever their 


*.* a ‘ gs % mi * ! 
position or their character, to decide the internal relations of this | 
country, they regard with feelings which Mr. Seward has plainly | 





| 


preparation for a scene wherein his great historical knowledge 
realizes everything so distinctly that the preliminary glamour of 
mystery is absorbed, as it were, into the light diffused by a vivid 
historical imagination. Mr. Le Fanu, on the other hand, makes the 
mysteries of machinery, as we have called them, give the ground- 
tone to the whole story, an1 this, too, without so choosing his time 


and place as to make them scem in keeping with historical pro- 
bability. ‘They are not subordinated to other and more important 


elements of his picture, and they are brought out into undue 
prominence by their strangeness in a molern story. He gets his 
peculiar effects—and no doubt they are striking—by the contrast 
between the modern life he paints so easily and the elaborate 





* Guy Deverell. By J, §. Letanv. 3 ls, Loudou: Bentley. 
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artificiality of his mysteries, which seem to belong properly | of Sir Jekyl Marlowe's death-bed, with the various figures that 


to another age. 


He will say probably that such mysteries | come to visit the sick man and depart,—the Bishop, with his mild 


really do occur in the present day, though they are rare. No | and venerable age, and his rather shallow but real religiousness 
. . . | . . . . ° ’ 
doubt; but the odd, however picturesque, is not, so far as it | the Rev. Dives, with his uncomfortable desire to begin for the first 


is odd, a proper subject for art; the circumstantial an1 me- 
chanical part of a story should never so overpower the human 
and characteristic part as to make you think less of the characters 
than of the events. If an artist could draw a landscape truly as 
it is seen by the light of a momentary flash of lightning, he would 
certainly do wrong to prefer sucha picture to a sunlight view of the 
same scene. The glare would be picturesque, but its very curious- 
ness and picturesquen2ss would distract our attention from the 
more important and more natural elements of bzauty ; it would be 
using the manifold beauty of nature to reveal a flash of lightning, 
instead of using the lightning to reveal the beauty of nature. In 
the same way we think Mr, Le Fanu uses his ability in painting 
modern character to increase the livid effect of certain unnatural 
(though possible) conspiracies of circumstance, rather than his 
skill in weaving circumstances together to bring out his characters. 
It would be ridiculous and most unjust to Mr. Le Fanu to com- 
pare his stories in any way to those of Mr. Harrison Ainsworth, who 
deals solely in lay figures, and therefore is not to blame for making 
them purely subordinate, which they are naturally, to the astonish- 
ing trap-doors, dark ways, haunted rooms, and other theatrical 
‘ properties’ of histale. But though in no way to be mentioned in 
the same breath with the writer of that astounding trash, Mr. Le 
Fanu is more culpable if, with his power of drawing living manners, 
he consciously draws such figures as the Bishop's, and Monsieur 
Varbarriére’s, and General and Lady Jane Lennox’s, in the present 
tale, mainly in order to heighten the lurid effect which their life- 
likeness gives to the air of mystery thrown over the tale by former 
crimes, by the existence of a secret passage, and by the wrongful 
possession of a lost deed. 

And the reason why the first tale of Mr. Le Fanu's, The 
House by the Churchyard, seems to us the superior of all 
that have followed it, is that, by laying his scene in Ireland 
in the last century, and making everything in keeping with 
the rather wild and headlong character of the Irish society with 
which he was concerned, Mr. Le Fanu avoided this effect of 
postponing his living figures to his plot. Indeed there were 
more pains taken in that book than in any of his recent novels 
to bring out fully the life of the time in which the scene 
was laid, and the mystery, insteal of overshadowing this, was 
strictly subordinate to it. For example, the long trance in which 
Dr. Sturk lay after the concussion on the brain which his mur- 
derer gave him was made subordinate to the appearance on the 
scene of that able, drunken, finery-loving, Irish surgeon, whose 
appearance, brief as it is, is a picture in the best style of Sir Walter 
Scott. In short, in the House by the Churchyard, though the 
mystery is insisted on with something too constant an emphasis, it 
really is absorbed in the reader’s mind in the life of the time and 
place which the author paints. 

We cannot say this of any of the later novels of Mr. Lo Fanu, 
but in Guy Deverell, the mystery, though not in any way useful to 
the higher art of the writer, is far less prominent and lurid than 
in Uncle Silas, and is rather toned down an 1 lost in more human 
interests, than brought to a head, as the tale goes on. ‘The third 
volume is far the best, and is written with a gencral vigour, a 
power of delineating passion, and a self-restraint in managing the 
denouement, which is insome respects superior to anything Mr. Le 
Fanu has yet produced. Ile gives us rather too much of that half- 
mysterious, metallic, ironic character of which he is so fond, which he 
introduced into the J/ouse by the Churchyard as Mr. Dangerfield, 
alias Charles Archer,—into Wylder’s Hand as Stanley Like, as 
Unele Silas into his last tale, and of which he has here two, if not 
three, variations. Sir Jekyl Marlowe is the same character, with 
rather less of the villain and more of the mere selfish man capable 
of villany, but still there is in him the same peculiar touch of 
cruelty, of amusement in the suffering he inflicts, which marks 
them all; and in place of the silver glitter of Dangertfield’s 
spectacles, of the smile with which Stanley Lake regards the tips 
of his polished boots, of the horrible sweetness of Uncle Silas’s 
glass bell voice, we have here Sir Jekyl’s peculiar chuckle when 
he sees his victim iu distress, is antagonist, too, Monsieur 
Varbarriére, is the same character in another attitude, done into 
French, and permitte1 to laugh inwardly. Nor is the Rev. Dives 
Marlowe, at his first entrance at least, without some of the same 
traits. 

With these exceptions the story is exceedingly good aud, like 
all Mr. Le Fanu’s—and this is a great merit—flows with greater 
force, instead of dying out, as it approaches its end. The picture 


time in his life to talk seriously upon death, Monsieur Varbarriars 
with his deceitful complaisince, and lastly, Lady Jane Lennox, 
with her burst of deep, sweet, remorseful passion, and the attitude 
of mind in which Sir Jeky] receives them all, are drawn with strong 
and vivid strokes. We must give as a specimen the admirable 
scene between the mild old Bishop, formerly the head of the public 
school in which Sir Jekyl was educated, and who had been thirty 
years before with Sir Jekyl’s father on his death-bed, and Sir 
Jekyl. We should premise that though Sir Jekyl is in the 
greatest danger, the Bishop does not know this, and believes hig 
ailment to be only gout :— 


“* Thirty yoars ago!’ murmured the Bishop, with asad smile, nodding 
his silvery head slightly, as his saddened eyes wandered over these 
things. ‘What is man that Thou art mindful of him, or the son of man 
that Thou so regardost him?’ Tomlinson, who had knocked at the 
Baronet’s door, returned to say he begged his lordship would step in. 
So with another sigh, peeping before him, he passed through the small 
room that interposed, and entered Sir Jekyl’s, and took his hand very 
kindly and gravely, pressing it, and saying in the low tone which be- 
comes a sick chamber—‘I trust, my dear Sir Jekyl, you feel better.’~ 
‘Thank you, pretty well; very good of you, my lord, to come. It's a 
long way from the front of the house—a journey. He told me you were 
in the hall.’.—‘ Yes, it is a large house; interesting to me, too, from 
earlior recollections.-—‘ You were in this room a great many years ago, 
with my poor father. Ile died here, you know.—‘I'm afraid you're 
distressing yourself speaking. Yes; oddly enough, I recognized the 
passages and back stairs; the windows, too, are peculiar. The /uraiture, 
though, that’s changed—is not it?’—‘So itis. I hated it,’ replied Sir 
Jekyl. ‘Balloon-backed blue silk things—faded, you know. It’s curious 
you should remember after such a devil of a time—such a great num- 
ber of years, my lord. I hated it. When I had that fever here—in this 
room—thirteen—fourteen years ago—ay, by Jove, it’s fifteen—they were 
going to write for you,’—‘Excuse me, my dear friend, but it seems to 
me you are exerting yourself too much,’ interposed tho prelate again.— 
‘Oh dear no! it does me good to talk. I had all sorts of queer visions. 
People fancy, you know, they see things; and I used to think I saw him 
—my poor father, 1 mean—every night. There were six of those con- 
founded blue-backed chairs in this room, and a nasty idea got into my 
head. I had a servant—poor Lewis—then a very trustworthy fellow, 
and liked me, I think; and Lewis told me the doctors said there was to 
be a crisis on the night week of the first consultation—seven days, you 
know.’—‘I really fear, Sir Jekyl, you are distressing yourself,’ persisted 
the Bishop, who did not like the voluble eagerness and the apparent 
fatigue, nevertheless, with which he spoke.—‘ Oh! it’s only a word more 
—it doesn’t, I assure you—and I perceived he sat on a different chair, 
d’ye see, evory night, and on the fourth night he had got on the fourth 
chair; and I liked his face less and less every night. You know he 
hated me about Molly—about nothing—he always hated me; and as 
there were only six chairs, it got into my head that he'd get up on my 
bed on the seventh, and that I should die in the crisis. So I put all the 
chairs out of the room. They thought I was raving, but I was quite 
right, for he did not come again, and here I am,’ and with these words 
there came the rudiments of his accustomed chuckle, which died out in 
a second or two, seeming to give him pain.—‘ Now, you'll promise me 
not to talk so much at a time till you are better. Iam glad, sir—very 
glad, Sir Jekyl, to have enjoyed your hospitality, and to have even this 
opportunity of thanking you for it. It is very delightful to me occasion- 
ally to find myself thus beholden to my old pupils. I have had the 
pleasure of sponding a few days with the Marquis at Quoen'’s Dykely, in 
fact, I came direct from him to you. You recollect him—Lord Elstowe 
he was then? You remember Elstowe at school? ’—‘To be sure; re- 
member him very well. We did not agree, though—always thought 
him a cur,’ acquiesced Sir Jekyl.—The Bishop cleared his voice, ‘ He 
was asking for you, I assure you, very kindly—very kindly indeed, and 
seems to remember his school-days very affectionately, and—and plea- 
santly, and quite surprised me with his minute recollections of all the 











boys.'—‘ They all hated him,’ murmured Sir Jekyl. ‘I did, I know.’— 
‘ And—and I think we shall have a fine day. I drive always with two win- 
dows open—a window in front and one at the side,’ said the Bishop, 
whose mild and dignified eyes glanced at the windows, and the pleasant 
evidences of sunshine outside, as he spoke. ‘I was almost afraid I 
should have to start without the pleasure of saying good bye. You re- 
member the graceful farewell in Lucretius? I venture to say your 
brother does. I made your class recite it, do you remember?’ And 
the Bishop repeated three or four hexameters with a look of expectation 
at his old pupil, as if looking to him to take up the recitation. ‘ Yes, I 
am sure of it. I think I remember; but, egad! I’ve quite forgot my 
Latin, any I knew,’ answered the Baronet, who was totally unable to 
meet the invitation; ‘I —I don’t know how it is, but I'm sorry you have 
to go to-day, very sorry ;—sorry, of course any time, but particularly I 


| feel as if I should get well again very soon—that is, if you were to stay. 


Do you think you can ?’—‘ Thank you, my dear Marlowe, thank you very 
much for that feeling,’ said the good Bishop, much gratified, and placing 
his old hand very kindly in that of the patient, just as Sir Jekyl suddenly 
remembered his doing once at his bedside in the sick house in younger 
days, long ago, when he was a school-boy, and the Bishop master; and 
both paused for a moment in one of those dreams of the past that make 
us smile so sadly.” 

The humour of the tale, too, is considerable. Take, for example, 
the following. Sir Paul Blunket is an agriculturist :— 

“*Who's lost his sheep, my Lord ?' inquired Sir Paul Blunket across 
the table.—*I spoke metaphorically, Sir Paul. The Huggletonians, the 
sheep who should have been led by the waters of comfort, have been 
suffered to stray into the wildernoss.’—*‘ Quite so, I see. Shocking name 
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that—the Huggletonians. I should not like to be a Huggletonian, egad !’ 
said Sir Paul Blunket, and drank some wine. ‘Lost sheep ’—‘ to be sure 
eS; but that thing of bringing sheep to water—you see—it’s a mistake. 
When a wether takes to drinking water, it’s a sign he’s got the rot.’ ” 
Guy Deverell, like almost all heroes, is a lay figure, but the 
tale to which he gives the name is a very good and in parts a 
very striking one, by aman who could write yet better. Lady 
J ane Lennox’s passion and despair are delineated with a depth of 
touch which shows the higher powers on which Mr. Le Fanu 


might draw, if he would. 





MISS SWANWICK’S TRANSLATIONS FROM 
JESCHYLUS.* 
No task is more difficult than to render schylus. The mere 
metrical problem,— we mean of course the rendering of the intellec- 
tual rhythm, the parallelisms of the thought in strophe and 
antistrophe, the difference of manner between the dialogue and 
the choral odes,—is a difficulty of no common order. If you use 
rhyme, as Miss Swanwick does, —and rhyme of no ordinary refine- 
ment andsweetness, —to express the lyrical chant in the choral songs, 
while the iambic dialogue is given in ordinary blank verse, there is 
necessarily a loss in the choruses of that expression of anxious utter- 
ance, of solemn religious awe, of weighty majestic experience, which 
scarcely harmonize with the artistic tinkle of the silver bells of 
rhyme. Often the choruses of the Greek tragedians, especially 
Eschylus, are nearer to the tone of prayer than poetry, and to give 
them the fluent sweetness of Shelley's odes is almost like throwing 
the periods of the Psalms into heroic verse, or sugaring the rugged 
utterances of the moody conscience with the ingenuities of melo- 
dious form. There are parts of the choruses indeed where the 
form of rhyme seems the nearest to the tender sentiment of the 
choral poetry, as where in the Agamemnon the chorus is dwelling 
on the yearning of Menelaus for Helen, after she had fled from and 
disgraced him, where we seem almost to touch the very form of the 
modern lyric. Miss Swanwick translates it with great beauty :— 
“* Alas the royal line, the princely house ! 
Alas the couch,—the trace of her once true!’ 
Dishonour’d, yet without rebuke, the spouse 
Stands speechless, yearning still her form to view 
Lost o'er the salt sea wave ; his dreamy pain 
Conjures her phantom in his home to reign. 
He loathes the sculptor's plastic skill 
Which living grace belies ; 
Not Aphrodite's self can still 
The hunger of his eyes.” 
Yet even here, to suit the thought perfectly to the lyric form, 
Miss Swanwick is obliged to drop out the interrupting ironic 
comment on the casiness of Menelaus’s nature which disturbs 
the smoothness of the sentiment. ‘Ile stands by, in silence,” 
says the chorus, ‘‘dishonoured, uttering no reproaches, the plea- 
santest to behold of those who have lost anything” (désoros 
apewivwy idciv), and to adopt, instead, a conjecture of Mr. New- 
man’s which hes no authority at all. Of course in this particular 
case the received text may be corrupt, but the difficulty of dealing 
with elements incrusted in the poetic sentiment, which rather 
belong to the rugged and irregular candour of prose than to the 
homogeneous mood required for the perfection of lyric verse, is a 
characteristic one. ‘To take another instance, less open to the doubt 
as to readings. Miss Swanwick has translated nothing better,— 
nothing with more vigour, fidelity, and sweetness,—than the first 
chorus of the Agamemnon,—that which accompanies the march of 
the chorus into the theatre. ‘That there was a regular rhythm in 
these anapestic choruses, a real intention to keep time between 
the tread and the language, there seems to be no doubt, and yet 
the demands of this kind of measure are much less exacting than 
those of our lyrical rhyme :— 
“Lo the tenth year rolls apace 
Since Priam’s mighty challenger, 
Lord Menelas and Atreus’ heir, 
Stalwart Atrida#,—by Heaven's grace 
Twin-throned, twin-sceptred,—o’er the sea 


Steer’d hence the Argive chivalry, 
Their warrior crews a thousand galleys bare. 


“Fierce battle clang'd they from their breast, 
Like vultures, which, through paths of air, 
Scream, wheeling o'er their empty nest, 

By oarage of strong pennons driven, 
Missing the eyrie-watching care 

Of callow fledglings ; but from heaven, 
Apollo, Pan, or Zeus, doth lend 

An ear attentive to the cry, 

Shrill-voiced, of birds, who share their sky, 
And doth upon the guilty send 

Erinnys, late-avenging pest. 





* The Agamemnon, Choephori, and Eumenides of schylus. Translated into English 
verse by A. Swanwick. Loudon: Bell aud Daldy. 





“And so for her, by many wood, 
Doth Zeus, protector of tho guest, 
’Gainst Paris sent th’ Atridan brood, 
And strife limb-wearying, knees earth-press'd, 
The spear-shaft, rudely snapt in twain 
In war's initial battle,—these 
Alike for Greeks and Trojans he decrees. 
As matters stand, they stand; the yet to be 
Must issue as ordain'd by destiny, 
For neither groans, nor lustral rain, 
Nor tear-drops, can the wrath appeaso 

Of violated sanctities. 

“But we, unhonour'd, age-oppress'd, 
In that array uncounted, rest 
Upon these staves our child-like framo ; 
In childhood and in age, the same, 
Life's current feebly sways the breast. 
His station Ares holds no more, 
Decrepit Eld, like phantom of the day, 
Powerless as infancy, with leafage hoar, 

Threads his three-footed way.” 

Nothing can be better in its way than that. The recollection of 
the start of the Greek expedition against ‘Troy, the comparison of 
the violated hospitalities to the robbed nests of the screaming vul- 
tures, the faith in the just judgment of Zeus against ‘Troy, finally, 
the pathetic reference of the chorus to themselves as sifted out of 
the expedition against Troy on account of their age and feebleness, 
and now remaining, like a day-dream, wandering in a strange 
land, with all their ties to life broken, are all admirably given. 
But again we see the characteristic and unavoidable faultiness 
of rhymed verse as the medium for rendering even the most 
rhythmical of these kind of choral odes,—inevitable faultiness, 
we say, for we do not know any mode of rendering into English 
which would mark the lyric cadence sufficiently without verse,—or 
could avoid ignoring the weighty and often gnarled touches of 
wisdom too completely, with it. ‘Thus Miss Swanwick's lines,— 

“The spear-shaft, rudely snapt in twain 

In war's initial battle,—these 

Alike for Greeks and Trojans he decrees. 

As matters stand, they stand ; the yet to be 

Must issue as ordain'd by destiny, 

For neither groans, nor lustral rain, 

Nor tear-drops, can the wrath appease 

Of violated sauctities,” 
—do not and cannot give the abrupt solemnity and sudden re- 
ligious pause in these lines concerning the higher decree of destiny. 
Miller has shown, for metrical reasons, that a pause is needed at 
the words “ djowv Aavaciow,” “ about to decree for the Greeks,” 
and that the words ‘In like manner for the Trojans,” are really the 
beginning of a new sentence,—a sentence broken, as it were, by the 
weight of the religious thought it contains,—* Iu like manner, too, 
for the ‘Trojans. But as it now is, it is,—and it shall be accom- 
plished according to the decree that has gone forth. Nor by 
lamenting, nor by pouring libations, nor by shedding tears can 
one appease the unbending anger that attends violated sacred 
rights.” ‘The thought then slides back again into a mood suitable 
enough for rhyme, but these pithy and solemn apophthegms of 
venerable experience seem, when embodied in sweet modern lyrics, 
like bits of ola Cyclopean ruins scattered among bright geraniums 
and sweet verbenas. 

The difficulty, however, is one that necessarily occurs in some 
form or other, and lyric verse for the choruses, though it does 
give a character to them which they have not, also conveys some- 
thing that it would be exceedingly difficult, if possible, to convey 
to English ears without it. Miss Swanwick’s verse is sweet, terse, 
and exceedingly faithful to the original, Now and then she 
adopts too much of the quaint antique style of which her friend 
and critic Mr. Newman is so fond,—using, for instance, such words 
as “‘ wight,” “‘stour,” and so forth, too freely—and now and then 
:he fails to make her meaning clear to the reader, as, for example, 
in the last line but one of the following,—the line we italicize :— 

“ Chorus.—Hail to thee, herald of Achaia’s host! 

Herald.—So please the gods, I grudge not now to die. 

Chorus.—Love for thy native land hath tried thy heart ? 

Herald.—So tried that from mine eyes fall tears of joy. 

Chorus.—Sweet the heart-sickness that o’ercame you thus. 

Herald.—The key I lack which may thy words unlock.” 
Surely the chorus here is asking a question, and at the same time 
intending to suggest to the returning herald that the longing for 
home,—in the present condition of that home,—was a disease to 
end in pain, though it might be a disease pleasant in its first 
stages. “Surely,” it says, “this disease with which you are visited, 
is pleasant?” It is the emphatic term, “a pleasant disease,” 
which puzzles the herald, and which is meant to suggest to him 
that all was not right at home, and that those at home had as 





much reason to long for some change as those who had been 
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fighting before Troy. This kind of obscurity, however, is 
exceedingly rare in this thoroughly scholarlike and often exceed- 
ingly beautiful, and musical translation. 

The Ayamemnon and Choephori are of course the best subjects for 
translation. Fine as is the opening of the Humenides, there is 
soincthing in the effort to turn tragedy into a political instrument 
for supporting the Areopagus which, to an English ear at least, 
sounds feeble, quaint, and unnatural, and spoils the close of this 
wonderful trilogy. But we do not know that any one part of 
Miss Swanwick’s work is done more faithfully than the rest. ‘The 
finest choruses of the Agamemnon are nearer the mark of the ori- 
ginal than any versions we remember to haveseen ; indeed we think 
the choruses are on the whole rendered with greater power than the 
dialogue, which is sometimes rather stiff and archaic. We trust 
Miss Swanwick will give us the Prometheus at least, if not the 
other plays of an author whom she has shown the power to repro- 
duce with so much spirit, and in a style much more terse than 
that of most of her predecessors. 








AMERICAN HYGIENICS.* 

As in the Crimean War, so in the American Great Rebellion, the 
sympathy of individuals took an organized shape, and came to the 
aid of failing Governments! departments. The ‘ United States 
Christian Commission” and the ** United States Sanitary Com- 
mission” were the embodiments of the feelings with which the non- 
combatant relatives of the combatant Northerner watched his 
progress and provided for his wants; whilst the ‘ National 
Freedmen's Relief Association” looked after the welfare of the 
escaped and emancipated slaves. The United States Christian 
Commission filled up the places of absentee chaplains; worked 
cheerfully and without jar with those who remained; provided 
missionaries for the evangelization of soldiers, sometimes almost as 
ignorant of the Bible as our own public-school boys ; and pre- 
ceded at one time and supplemented at another the less elevated 
operations of the Purveying Department. Of it and of the 
Christianity which called it into existence it is not here and now 
our purpose to speak. 

Sut the young Oxford clergymen who heard from Lord Robert 
Cecil, as happy undergraduates at a certain undignified electioneer- 
ing dinner at the Clarendon, that ‘every good Churchman must 
necessarily be a good Conservative,” and who now teach at their 
euracies that every republican is necessarily a bad Christian, 
might learn something by reading the easily-accessible history of 
this commission. ‘To julge fairly of the merits of any form of 
Christianity, even of a form prevalent, to quote again from a good 
Conservative, in ‘a failing democracy,” it is necessary to take 
stock of its fruits. 

And we may add that there are philosophers with views alien 
enough from those of Lord Cranbourne and his curate disciples, 
who might do well to study this self-same history of the work- 
ing of what they have been pleased to speak of as effete and 
moribund. 

The lines of activity upon which the Christian Commission em- 
ployed itself, though somewhat multifarious, still conveyed pretty 
directly upon one point and object; those of the Sanitary Com- 
mission were not less varied, and were even divergent, a3 well as 
heterogeneous. By dealing out food and clothing on the march 
and at the bivouac, its agents kept many an effective combatant 
from swelling the ranks of the non-effective; and whilst doing 
this for the fighting men, it issued a commission of inquiry into 
the treatment of Northern prisoners, and has published an authen- 
tic report upon the truth of the over-true tales of Belleisle, Libby, 
and Andersonville. Upon quite another plane in its sphere of 
labour it remodelled the buildings, supplemented the deficiencies, 
and multiplied the comforts of the soldiers’ hospitals; it came to the 
aid of the overtaxed paymaster and quartermaster by receiving 
the pay and arranging the route of the discharge] invalid; and 
finally, it published and distributed broadcast *‘ Essays on Mili- 
tary Hygiene and Therapeutics,” to which, neglecting its other 
multifold activities, we propose herewith to draw the attention of 
our readers. 

The first hundred and seventy pages of these Essays, as now 
published in a collected form under the editorship of Dr. Ham- 
mond, are devoted to the subjects of ‘* Prevention,” ‘ Prophylaxis,” 
and ‘ Disinfection,” and upon them the interest of the general 
reader, and indeed our own, will be principally concentrated. 
This year’s fiery September has brought many a disbeliever in 
hygiene to hear gladly the sanitarian preacher; its easterly 





* Militury, Medical, and Surg’cu Essays, prepared for tie United Stat s Sanitary 
Commission. Edited by Willam A. t!anmon |, M.D., Surzeon-Ge neral U. S. Army, 
&e, Philadelphia; J. B. Lippine tt aud Co. 1864, 
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breezes, bearing along with them on to every leeward promenade 
exhalations set free by the drying up of the drain-trap, haye 
furnished the citizen in his afternoon airing with a pungent com. 
mentary on the tales of pestilence abroad and murrain at home 
which he glanced at in his morning paper. ‘The provincial tri. 
bune of the people finds his heart failing him for fear, and, lay. 
ing aside his ordinary talk about the “* French system of centralj- 
zation,” and ‘arbitrary interference with individual property and 
vested rights” in the pestiferous, is realy to second a proposal 
for a rate, and for the purchase of a plan of main drainage from 
Mr. Bazalgette. When handy books of human laws relating to 
public health are being everywhere advertised in duodecimos at 
the somewhat high price of eighteen shillings, we think it may 
be well to draw attention to better and sounder sources of infor. 
mation as to nature's laws on the same subject than the flights 
of letters which appear daily in the newspapers can be held to 
furnish. 

One indeed of the ssays re-published in this volume, which 
bears the title of “ Rules for Preserving the Health of the Soldier,” 
by Dr. van Buren, contains matter of interest, not only to 
sunitarians generally, as well as to barrack, lodging, and other 
house inspectors specially, but also to every sportsman save the 
battue-shooter, and to every tourist who scales the Alps and dis- 
regards the Times. An extract shall speak for us and for 
itself :— 

“23. Oa a march take especial care of the feet. Bathe them every 
night before sleeping, not in the morning. Select a shoe of stout soft 
leather, with a broad sole and heel. Prefer woollen socks. If the feet 
begin to chafe rub the socks with common soap where they come in 
contact with the sore places.” 

“929, An old soldier drinks and eats as little as possible while march- 
ing. The recruit, on tho contrary, is continually munching the contents 
of his havresack and using his canteen; it is a bad habit, and causes 
more suffering in the end.” 

“30. Tho commencement of the day’s march should be prompt. 
Nothing tires the men as hanging about the camp waiting for the word 
to start.” 

“ 31. It is a great comfort to the men to halt for ten or fifteen minutes 
at the end of the first half-hour ...... There should be a halt 
of ten or fifteen minutes at the end of every hour, with a rest of 
twenty minutes in the middle of the day for lunch. A longer halt 
than this stiffeus the men, and renders subsequent marching difficult. 
The best rule is to get through the day’s march, and rest in camp, if 
possible, by 2 p.m.” 

More, however, depends at the present juncture on the com- 
munication of knowledge to municipal boards than to members of 
the Alpine Club; and we can assure the stay-at-home sanitarian that 
nowhere will he find more useful or more clearly-expressed “ Practi- 
cal Hints upon the Means of Arresting and Preventing the Preva- 
lence of Infectious Diseases,” than in some fifty pages of the book 
now before us, written by Dr. Harris. ‘These ‘“ Hints,” it is true, 
were drawn up for use in war, buta soldier, after all, is but a man, 
his barrack is but a large and ordinarily overcrowded house, his 
hospital is but an aggregation of civilian sick rooms, and what is 
good for the one is good for the other also, 

Dr. Harris begins an appendix to his “‘ Hints” with the follow- 
ing words, p. 79:—‘* That there can be no substitute for fresh air 
to meet the physiological requirements of respiration and health 
should be indelibly impressed upon every mind. Better that all 
substances at present employed as disinfectants and deodorants 
were at once prohibited by the Medical Department, than that 
such agents should practically tend to be regarded as suhstitutes 
In like manner, and in the like spirit, 
* Burn it,” as we have heard, was the formula almost universally 
employed by a certain sanitary commissioner, when speaking of 
the removal of nuisances, now ten years ago, in Turkey and in 
the Crimea. But there are cases, and plenty of them, where 
that free access of air which perfect ventilation ensures, and still 
more, where that freest intermingling and combination of oxygen 
which combustion and “ Burn it” imply, are impossible, at all 
events for the moment. A few of the less well-known, albeit 
easily-available, remedies for such emergencies which Dr. Harris 
gives, we will here mention, supposing our English readers to be 
acquainted with some such pharmacopoeia of disinfectants as 
they may find in Dr. Hoffmann’s ‘‘ Report on the Chemical Pro- 
ducts in the Exhibition of 1862,” and selecting therefore for 
notice purposely such American remedies as we think are 
fallen into undeserved neglect and disuse in England. Such a 
remedy is common sulphate of lime, known even more fami- 
liarly as ‘* gypsum,” or ‘plaster of Paris.” Its virtues are 
limited, it is true, to fixing in watery solution, and thus to 
eliminating from the air we breathe certain ammoniacal, certain 
sulphuretted, and certain other noxious matters ; still, though its 
sphere of action is thus limited, the sources whence it can be 
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lied are practically unlimited ; and, after all, it is not such a 
yery small thing to keep the air around us free from substances 
which are to begin with excessively offensive, and which, if not 
always positively poisonous themselves, are yet supposed with 
much reason to serve as vehicles and furnish wings to other 
substances which are poisonous enough. Gypsum might be used 
with advantage to fix the enormous amount of ammonia 
which now runs, or rather flies, to waste in every guano 
ship and store ; indeed it is used for this very purpose in a 
fow English stables, albeit the grooms are ‘‘sure that no good 
comes of such cheap stuff, which master gets from the gypsum 
yard at the workhouse.” Of it it is amusing to find Dr. Harris 
speaking thus at p. 82 :—‘* The much vaunted French disinfectant, 
known as the disinfecting powder of Messrs. Corné and Demeaux, 
consists of about 94 per cent. of finely-ground gypsum, and 5 or 6 
per cent. of coal tar, or the ‘heavy oil of coal-tar.’” It is probably 
by a clerical and not by a chemical error that we find M’Dougall’s 
powder spoken of in the next line as consisting of this same coal- 
tar combined ‘‘ with the sulphate of lime,” instead of the sulphites 
of that and the other alkaline earth, magnesia; but Dr. Harris is, 
we apprehend, strictly correct in saying that these substances, 
together with charcoal and silicate of alumina, or ‘‘porous clay,” are 
“among the most valuable disinfectants, especially when large quan- 
tities of cheap and effectual articles of the kind are required.” ‘This 
quality of cheapness, however, does not tell, so far as we know, in 
favour of the sulphate of iron, “ copperas,” as against the chloride, 
and though Dr. Harris speaks of the two salts as of equal virtue 
and value, and though we read elsewhere (p. 20) in the book that 
copperas was largely used as adisinfectant by the French surgeons 
in the Crimea, we cannot but think that its liability, like other 
sulphates, to deoxidation when mixed with such matter as sewage, 
puts it at an inferiority when contrasted with the chloride, which 
Drs. Frankland and Hoffman recommend so strongly for our Lon- 
don use, and which is so readily and cheaply made with hydro- 
chloric acid and refuse iron, whether metal, ore, rust, or other 


supp 


oxide. 

The expense, again, of the permanganates which, like 
Macdougal’s Powder, seem likely to be useful in our cattle 
plague, is acknowledged as a drawback to their claims to 
take the first place among the radical, final, definitive, and 
direct oxidizers or destroyers of miasms. But from Dr. Har- 
ris’s report it seems likely that bromine will take its place side 
by side in a sanitarian, as it already has in a morphological 
point of view, with the great indirect oxidizer chlorine, as, like 
that potent purifier, it is able not only to work in aqueous solution 
upon infusions of festering filth, but also to follow the evil sewage ex- 
halation, when set free into the air, and to catch and destroy them 
there, as Hoffmann has it, ‘‘on the wing.” Iodine has been 
shown to possess somewhat, though not quite, similar merits, and 
if further observation and experiments should confirm those made 
and recorded by Dr. Goldsmith on bromine, the similarity in 
economical applicability of the three substances, chlorine, iodine, 
and bromine, will complete the picture of kinship with mixed 
resemblance and difference which their purely chemical history 
presents. 

Whilst furnishing us thus with a new disinfectant, we observe 
that Dr. Harris has left out of this enumeration one certainly of 
the most ancient and most easily procurable, as also of the most 
efficient, agents of the kind, sulphurous acid, to wit, the product 
of burning brimstone, the “ su/phura cum tedis” of Roman lustra- 
tions. This must have been by oversight. 

We cannot enter upon a notice of the purely Therapeutical 
essays, excellent though they seem to be, which this book con- 
tains. But we must not omit to draw the attention of our readers 
generally, and specially that of Colonel Fremantle, to one of these, 
**On Pain and Anesthetics,” by Dr. Valentine Mott, a practi- 
tioner now of some seventy years of age, and recently chairman 
of the committee for inquiring into the “‘ generous and humane” 
treatment of Northern prisoners by the “chivalrous South.” 
The purport, style, and scientific basis of Dr. Mott’s paper con- 
trast to the very greatest advantage with the barbarous expres- 
sion of a barbarous ignorance which marked the notorious counter- 
blast to the use of chloroform which was issued to the English 
surgeons before the battle of the Alma. The name of the author 
of this document Dr. Mott kindly forbears to give, and we are 
glad to learn from his paper that the medical officers to whom the 
order was addressed also forbore to obey it. Records are given, 
Dr. Harris tells us, by Dr. Macleod of the employment of chloro- 
form in the Crimea “ in 20,000 cases with only a single fatality.” 

It is pleasing to find that in spite of the efforts of English 

soldiers such as Colonel Fremantle, and of English civilians such 








as Messrs. Laird and Beresford Hope, the writers in this volume 
still retain some respect and affection for the old country, and 
show it by referring constantly and with something of deference 
to the precedents set by the English Sanitary Commission in the 
Crimean war. ‘Thus Dr. Harris mentions the importation by 
that Commission of shiploads of peat charcoal, without hinting 
at the extravagance of carrying such a thing as charcoal thousands 
of miles to a country where it is in universal use as a combustible, 
and where each ‘‘ old poetic mountain” is clothed from base to 
summit with box and dwarf oak. 

The comparative statistics of the Crimean deaths by disease 
and by wounds respectively are in like manner taken as a standard 
by Drs. Post and Van Buren; and as the recently published 
quarto volume by Dr. Chéau, physician to the French army, 
enables us to correct the figures which these gentlemen and the 
rest of the world had previously taken as authentic, we will here- 
with give the real relative numbers as exactly as they can be given 
in round numbers and in a couple of sentences. The effective land 
force sent by France to the Russian war amounted in all, from 
first to last, from the landing at Gallipoli to the evacuation of 
Kamiesch, to some 300,000 men, more rather than less; of this 
number about one-third perished ; 80,000 by disgase, only 20,000 
by wounds. ‘The average English strength was from day to day 
35,000 men; of the whole number sent out as many as 20,000 
perished,—15,000 by disease, 5,000 by weapons of war. These 
per-centages are less striking perhaps than the 13,000 deaths 
to the 17,000 admissions into the charnel hospitals which 
received those who did not die outright within the stockade at 
Andersonville, still they teach nearly as plainly the lesson that 
the pestilence which walketh in darkuess slays many times more 
fighting men than the arrow which flieth by day. Indeed this 
lesson was so self-evident, and at the end of the Crimean war so 
universally acknowledged, that even the self-styled ‘‘ members for 
the army” in the House of Commons, and the self-styled 
** soldier's friends” at the Horse Guards, were unable to prevent 
Lord Herbert from acting upon it. His sanitarian labours and 
those of Miss Nightingale have, by reducing the annual peace 
death-rate in the British Army from 17.5 per 1,000 to 8.5, and 
even 4.7, saved in the last ten years many more soldiers’ lives than 
the Russians destroyed with all their tons of shell and shot and all 
their bullets and bayonets. This large saving of life was a result, 
and a great result, of our Crimean war, a war smaller in scale, and 
in most points less unhappy because smaller, than the one which 
has just ended. ‘The Alma was a small action of a few hours as 
compared with the three days of Gettysburg; the burning of 
Sweaborg contrasts to disadvantage with the taking of Charleston; 
incompetence and inexperience may have let slip the lives of hun- 
dreds at Scutari, but thousands were slain by deliberate cruelty at 
Andersonville ; the Hatti-Houmayoum of Abdul Medjid, even had 
it not been intended and proved to be a dead letter, would have 
effected less than the Emancipation Proclamation has already pro- 
duced. May this same ratio of excess be still maintained ; and as 
the American war was fought for more momentous stakes, and 
with a more appalling waste of human life, so may the lessons 
which may be, and indeed have been, learnt from its history prove 
proportionately more beneficent. 





HOMES WITHOUT HANDS.* 
Ir has been well said that the principles upon which a natural 
classification of things might be founded are practically indefinite. 
The whole of the animal creation, for instance, might be classified 
according to the number of feet, and the words quadruped, cen- 
tipede, and others, only express partial classifications on that 
principle. Or animals might be classed according to the number 
of their teeth, or more fancifully still, according to the ratio of the 
length of their tails to the length of their bodies, ur the ratio of 
the weight of their bodies to the weight of their legs, if they have 
any. ‘The ratio of the weight of the nervous system to the weight 
of the whole body would furnish a very important classification in 
natural history. Of course for scientific purposes classification 
ought not to be arbitrary or superficial, but ought to be selected 
according to the end in view. ‘There are classifications of hidden 
but essential analogies, and classifications of external, and often 
unessential, but useful, characteristics. Ina general way, however, 
it may be said that every classification whatever, however trivial, 
is useful, inasmuch as it necessarily tends to enlarge the field of 
clear vision, and may at any moment disclose some hidden analogy 
hitherto unseen. Mr. Wood's classification of the habitations of 
animals according to their principle of construction cannot be 


* Homes without Hands. By the Rev. J. G. Wood. With New Desisns by W. F. 
Ke;l and F. Smith. London: Lougmans. 
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said to be exactly scientific. But on the other hand neither can it 
be accused of being trivial or arbitrary, for it opens up so wide and 
connected a perspective into the psychology of the animal creation, 
that it possesses quite a peculiar interest and fascination. The 
fact that rats and mice live in holes, and birds make nests, taken 
in an isolated sort of way, leaves little impression upon the imagin- 
ation of the master builder man, drunk with his own glories, who 
looks with pity and contempt upon dwellings and contrivances, 
which, if not in grandeur, at all events in delicacy of adaptation 
and ingenuity of workmanship, rival his own. 

Niebuhr said somewhere or other that genius is seen in the magni- 
tude of the results compared with the slenderness of the materials 
obtainable. According to this definition many animals exhibit far 
more than instinct,—they show genius in the construction of their 
homes. But itis only when we study them on some such connected 
plan as that furnished by Mr. Wood, that we gradually become irre- 
sistibly impressed by sheer cumulative force, rather than direct 
proof, with the absurdity of the popular talk about blind instinct, 
and cannot help seeing the large amount of downright solid in- 
tellect which birds and beasts bring to bear on the construction 
of their homes. It may be said indeed, that if animals had in- 
tellect they would not build stereotyped homes. The answer to 


this is that in fact these homes are, mutatis mutandis, not more | 


‘¢ stereotyped ” than the homes of man, but on the contrary are 
adapted in a vast variety of ways to the difficulties to be overcome, 
and the general habits and wauts of the creature concerned. ‘The 
sociable weaver birds build a nest which can shelter five or six men, 
and is aptly compared by Mr. Wood to a Borneo village of Dyak 
houses, each house being in fact a village. ‘They choose a tree of 
which the wood is very hard and tough, and having collected a 
large quantity of Booschmannie grass, the grass most suitable to 
their purpose, they first weave a roof, and under that place a 
quantity of nests, in regular order, ‘‘ as much alike as the houses in 
a modern street,” yet perfectly distinguishable to their respective 
owners. Layer after layer is alded until the nest is often mis- 
taken by travellers for a small house. In one unfinished edifice 
‘* Le Vaillant counted, besides the deserted nests of previous seasons 
(the birds never occupy the same nest twice) no less than 320 nests, 
each of which was occupied by a pair of birds engaged in bringing 
up a brood of young, four or five in number.” Sometimes the 
nest outgrows the strength of the tree and crashes down, and some- 
times the houses of man topple in, in spite of all his mathematics. 

No doubt the sociable weaver birds show a sense of co-operation 
and regularity of development which is not common in either birds 
or animals, but if we take into account the fact that many tribes 
of men have hardly reached beyond the separate burrow or the 
clumsy separate abode, and if the size of our most magnificent 
monuments were reduced to the ordinary scale upon which bees, 
and other insects and many birds, usually work, our productions 
would not figure so very advantageously by comparison, taking 
all things into account. Surely exquisite adaptability, combined 
with the utmost natural elegance, is the highest end to which build- 
ing art can aspire. ‘The nest of the loveliest of the humming birds, 
for instance, the fiery topaz, is a triumph of natural elegance 
and adaptation. It is an inverted and obliquely-bent cone, with 
the cup expanding upwards like a flower, and the apex bending to 
follow the oblique course of the branch, which it neatly embraces, 
and at first sight appears as though it were made of delicate buff 
leather or German tinder. On closer inspection, however, it is 
found to be a natural fungus, which the topaz selects and con- 
trives to mould into a shape which an artist in jewellery would be 
proud if he could copy. A curious case of adaptation is described 
by the author in the case of the dormouse. ‘The dormouse, it 
seems, is one of the branch-building mammalia, and builds a very 
elaborate nest of woven grass and leaves, rather oval, and six 
inches long by three, ‘This nest has in fact what is to all intents 
and purposes a curtain or door. For some of the blades of grass 
are arranged to hang over the entrance, and when the dormouse 
wishes to go indoors it pulls them aside with its tiny paw, just as 
we draw a curtain back. 

The chapter on ants is prodigious. ‘Time after time, from 
our youth upwards, we read of the extraordinary doings of 
these creatures, and time after time the mind throws off the 
impression as it throws off a nightmare. ‘These creatures, 
the termites, for instance, have been known to build — what 
shall we call them?—nests, houses, pyramids, fully twenty feet 
high, anda hundred feet in circumference. In order to understand 
what this means, it is necessary to reflect that twenty feet in 
proportion to the height of the ant represents more than six times 
the height of St. Paul’s. <A termite pyramid twenty feet high, 
represents to the termite a building about three thousand feet high 


| to make. 


— 


|in relation to ourselves. ‘The very thought of man rearing g 
, building three thousand feet high is enough to make a delicate 
woman faint. Again, that these insects should always work under 
galleries, and run a gallery along in no time, say to get at a pot 
of jam, is one of those facts which we can hardly adequately 
| realize. It seems as if some species of ants outstripped Plato's 
visions of an ideal community,—the soldiers fight, and only fight, 
jeud so devoted are they to their calling, that they measure no con. 
| Sequences, know no fear, retreat before no attack, but fling them. 
selves on an enemy ten thousand times their own size as furiously 
as on an equal adversary. The ants seem, too, from another point 
| of view, to be an ideal democracy, which would almost satisfy Mr, 
| Bright. Every ant has its place, and fulfils its function, all move 
| on together, none seems to set himself up over the other, all are 
| pervaded by a furious and devouring energy, and to have as jt 
| Were & fiery furnace of republican and democratic industry in their 
| bowels. And yet it seems scarcely a beau ideal of existence. The 
| present reviewer can conceive no better hell for Mr. Bright, if he 
wished to send him there, than to turn him into a “ foraging” 
| republican, ora ‘‘ termite” democrat. We entreat Mr. Bright, asa 
| persoual favour, to read with care Mr. Wood's chapters on termite 
| democracy. 
Of course we have only touched Mr. Wood’s materials. It 
| would not be fair to omit all notice of the volume itself, which is g 
| beautiful piece of creamy and comforting typography. Sir Joshua 
_ Reynolds somewhere quotes a maxim on painting by “‘ Gandy of 
| Exeter,” to the effect that ‘a picture ought to have a richness in 
| its texture, as if the colours had been composed of cream and cheese, 
and the reverse of a hard and dusky manner.” How aman with the 
hard and dusky name of Gandy could invent such a maxim so 
foreign to his name, is a problem which we leave to Mr. Wood's 
leisure and research. Perhaps with Mr. Darwin's aid he may hit 
on the solution. But be that as it may, our great publishers apply 
Gandy’s maxim to their books even more anxiously than our 
painters to their pictures, and of the volume before us it might be 
said with exact truth, that Mr. Longman has laboured successfully 
to give ‘‘a richness to its texture, as if the colour of the paper had 
been composed of cream and cheese, and the reverse of a hard and 
dusky appearance.” Those who feel keenly, as we do, the blight- 
ing effect upon the critic’s soul of a blue, lean, hungry, raw, 
frost-bitten paper, with an angry, patchy, type, will sympa- 
thize with our full sense of the blessings of a paper, and type, 
and general appearance, which melt on the reader’s eye as a pear 
in the mouth of an epicure. We can almost see the publisher 
smiling with gentle surprise and not unmingled feelings on find- 
ing his secret overtaken. Some pleasures he may think should be 
wholly unconscious, and not vulgarly analyzed in the glare of day- 
light. Well, perhaps we may be doing good to the dusky pub- 
lishers, at the expense of the more fastidious tastes of the creamy 
publishers, for the public good. The “ new designs,” by Messrs. 
Keyl and Smith, deserve mention for their softness and beauty, 
perfect clearness, and, so far as we have been able to verify them, 
general accuracy, and they are totally free from the vulgarity 
of the illustrations in which the middle-class child is supposed by 
the vulgar fifth-rate draughtsman to delight. How “ parents 
and guardians” can permit the young taste to be prematurely 
poisoned by the florid and garish illustrations now so common, 
passes our comprehension, except upon one supposition too cruel 
Upon the whole, Mr. Wood has gradually risen by his 
perseverance to a legitimate and probably lasting success. His 
work on Homes without Hands has even a philosophical interest, 
apart from the mere compilation (for of course Mr. Wood lays no 
claim beyond intelligent compilation and observation), owing to 
the useful classification on a very large scale of animals, according 
to that in which Englishmen most sympathize with other animals, 
namely, their homes. No better present could be made to a boy 
fond of natural history. The style is clear. Mr. Wood has 
evidently laboured to overcome his innocent propensity to be 
funny, and has taken a hint from the simplicity and sincerity of 
the animals he describes. Now and then perhaps a faint trace 
of the former temptation peeps out, and we think his dis- 
quisitions on reason and instinct much thinner than the paper 
Mr. Longman supplies ; but on the whole the author is sobered 
by a sense of the general dignity of his magnum opus. Original 
naturalists will perhaps shrug their shoulders over Mr. Wood, and 
say that he is a mere compiler. Well, compilation is a very 
useful thing, and a few errors in the more scientific details are 
cheaply atoned for by the immense impulse given to the general 
enlightenment. Last, not least, there is an excellent index to the 
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THE MAGAZINES. 
Fraser is full of good things. Miss Cobbe’s “ Paper on Treland 
and her Exhibition in 1865” is of course desultory in the 
extreme, and equally of course contains many striking reflec- 
tions. She doubts, for example, the esthetic qualities always 
attributed to the Irish. If they have them, she asks, why are their 
dresses so mean, their houses so squalid, their streets so banales? 
Poverty? They are not so poor as the Eastern beggars, who swing 
their rags round them with a grace which makes them picturesque, 
or the Swiss, who build pretty chalets of logs, or the lower popula- 
tion of Bristol, whose Pithay is a sight for the artist. Why have 
they done nothing of the first class in poetry, or painting, or archi- 
tecture, or sculpture? Why do they not even grow flowers? She 
doubts whether the wsthetic faculty has not still to be developed 
in Irishmen, forgetting, we think, that mere love and admiration 
of nature are the best proofs of its existence, and that the Irishman 
possesses these. Miss Cobbe disbelieves in Irish truthfulness, 
declares his sense of honesty disturbed by some “ delicate nuances” 
of feeling, which induce him, for example, to think stealing from 
an enclosure wrong, but stealing from the open venial, and credits 
him rather with the passive than the active virtues. Ou the other 
hand, he possesses patience, resignation, charity, imagination, wit, 
and an appreciativeness very much greater than that of English- 
men. 

“We once narrated to some Irish children tho story of the nuns 

guillotined in the French Revolution, and chanting the Ze Dewn to the 
last. Our little audience was full of enthusiasm for the victims; and 
some one remarked, ‘It was a grand death they died.’ We told the same 
story to a class of big English boys in a city school, and strove to make 
them feel the heroism of the martyrs, narrating the scene as drama 
tically as we were able. The boys were curious enough about the details, 
but next day told our fellow-teacher ‘they had heard such a nice story, 
all about chopping off women’s heads!’ The spirit had evaporated, the 
ugly physical fact was alone retained.” 
Sydney Smith says that when he uttered his famous joke, “ It's so 
hot I have been obliged to take off my flesh and sit in my bones,” 
a visitor rejoined, ‘‘ Oh, Mr. Sinith, how could you dothat?” An 
{rish school on the other hand * took ” the joke instantly, enjoying 
it as keenly as another one did this :— 

“The master put the rathor small class in attendance through a very 
fair lesson in Biblical knowledge, and then proceeded to display some of 
the practical instructions received by his pupils.—‘ Now, boys, you know 
Donnybrook Fair ?’—‘ Yes, sir, we do.’ (Every hand up.)—‘Is it right 
to go to Donnybrook Fair ?’—No, sir, it is not.’—‘ What is it??—‘It's a 
sin, Sir.’—*‘ Very well, boys,’ replied the master. Turning to his English 
visitor, ‘You see we do not neglect to inculcate practical precepts as well 
as religious opinions.’—‘ Quite true,’ said the visitor; ‘but may I be 
allowed to put a question to the boys myself ?’—‘ Oh, certainly, sir, 
whatever you please.’—‘ Well, then, boys —tell me honestly—every boy 
who fas been to Donnybrook this year, hold up his hand!’ Up went every 
hand in the class! Of course the boys, being Irish, saw the intensity of 
the joke, and laughed accordingly, and the master being of the same 
nation was not more backward, in spite of his defeat ; and visitor, teacher, 
and scholars joined in a good hearty roar, which had hardly calmed 
down when one little gam/n of the class stepped forward and put up his 
hand. ‘Please, sir, I went to Donnybrook to distribute thracts !’—As the 
idea of any urchin going to Donnybrook to sell tracts, or coming alive 
out of it if he did, was utterly incredible, the laugh broke out again with 
renewed violence, till the visitor took his departure.” 


Miss Cobbe evidently believes in the slow improvement of Ireland 
through natural causes, and is of course an advocate for the 
abolition of the Irish Establishment, as due to ‘that greatest 
expediency—justice.” She does not, however, like the form of 
Catholicism prevailing in Ireland, believing that both that ereed 
and its rival are presented to the people in a coarser and rougher 
way than in England, the Catholics learning astronomy after 
Dr. Cullen’s method, the Protestants being carefully instructed 
that ‘* men know the mind of God through texts.” A paper on 
‘Pai Marire,” the new religion of the Maories, gives some curious 
information as to the causes which have spread the new creed so 
rapidly. The writer believes that the Maories adopted Chris- 
tianity from an idea that it would make them a powerful people, 
like the Pakehas, and fining it has not done so have abandoned 
it, and adopted the new one, which promises them victory and the 
expulsion of the English interlopers. ‘The new creed is a series of 
promises of a speedy future, in which the Maories and the Jews 
alone shall inhabit a regenerated New Zealand freed of all other 
white men, and its root is hatred of the foreign rulers. Their 
slaughter seems to be one of its tenets, and another is poly- 
gamy, which the founder, Te Ua, a madman who pretended to 
miraculous power, believed would greatly increase the numbers of 
his countrymen. The writer believes that the missionaries are 
now hated throughout the island, and that the new creed is 
spreading among the friendly tribes near Auckland, but that with 


laid aside once more, never to re-appear. The Maories, like the 
ancient, but unlike most of the modern heathen races, think pros- 
perity a proof that they are in the right path, and victory sufficient 
evidence that the God of the victors ought to be obeyed. They wor- 
ship, like the Record, irresistible power without reference to its 
goodness, and logically enough think they have a right to transfer 
their obedience to a worse deity, if only it is visibly a stronger 
one, The remaining articles in the number worth notice, are a 
sketch of the works of Charles de Bernard, sensational French 
novelist, who is credited with some of Balzac’s power ; of Boling- 
broke, who is declared to have been a man who hated mystery and 
cant, and who founded modern political journalism; and of 
Austrian politics, from which latter we take a statistical fact worth 
remembering. ‘The population of the Austrian Empire has been, 
since the loss of Lombarily, 34,714,326, of whom are :— 


Germans ro wee _ one «++ 7,889,925 or 22 por cont. 
Northern Sclavonians — Bohemians, Mora- 

vians, Poles, Slovenes, Ruthenes .., «ee 11,044,872 ,, 35 = 
Southern Sclavonians—Raitzen, Croats, Dal- 

matians, Wends, &e. “es ie -- 98,982,774 ,, 11 ~ 
Western Roumaines—Italians ove oo. 2,989,136 ,, 8 - 
Eastern Roumaines—Wallachians ... oe 2,642,958 ,, 7 . w 


Magyars—Hungarians and Széklers... we «4,947,134 ,, 14 - 
Other races—Jews, Bulgarians, Armenians, 
Gypsies eee ove ove ove ee 1,217,532 ,, 3 ~ 
Colonel Heros von Borcke continues in Blackwood his spirited 
account of the Confederate War, but the number is unusually 
deficient in papers of general interest. The best is perhaps the 
account of Giacomo Leopardi, the Italian poet of melancholy, 
whose nature expressed itself perhaps most completely in these 
melancholy stanzas, written just after he had lost his belief in 
immortality :— 
“To MysELr. 
* Now stand thou still for ever, 
My weary heart; the extreme delusion dead. 
Eternal I supposed me. Be it known 
That this has perished ; of these dear deceits, 
Not only hope, but even desire is flown. 
Be still for ever; thou hast throbbed enough, 
Thy impulses are nothing worth ; 
Nor does earth merit even a sigh, 
Life is but bitterness and pain, 
And other hope is none: the world is dust. 
At length compose thee ; be despair revealed 
For the last time. Fate to our mortal race 
Has given only to die. Henceforth despise 
Nature, thyself, and the vile powers that bring 
To common misery all, themselves concealed ;— 
And vanity of every living thing.” 


Macmillan, besides the tales, has an article by Profesor Bain on 
‘* Grote’s Plato,” rather analytical than controversial, and a quaint 
little paper on the ‘neglected art” of household government, 
pleasantly written, but very useless. Its writer's remedy for the 
growing evil of the day, the difficulty of maintaining a pleasant 
home on a moderate income, is for wives once more to superintend 
the labours of the kitchen, to do some portion of the cooking, and 
employ about two hours a day below stairs. ‘That remedy she 
thinks will establish economy in the kitchen, reduce the servants 
to order, and enable the husband to swim successfully against the 
social stream. It might doall that, though we doubt it extremely, 
but is it not rather giving up the game? The object to be sought 
at this moment is a mode of living on 500. a year which shall 
neither exclude those who try it from society nor compel the wife 
to be cookmaid, and the problem is solved every day, even in cases 
where there are children, without any extraordinary difficulty. The 
key to success lies in two rules, —to forswear pretence in any shape, 
and never to part with cash when by a little extra exertion expense 
can be avoided. Of all classes in this country those who have 
least need of show are the clergy, and they of all others live the 
most social lives upon the smallest means. Nothing is expected of 
them, an1 if other professions would be equally frank and equally 
indifferent to appearances, as little would be expected of them 
either. ‘They have but one advantage in the race—free houses, 
and if the professional class had anything like the habit of com- 
bination growing up among workmen they might have ittoo. For 
the wife to cook is impossible when there are children to manage, 
and when there are not saves a pound a week at the cost of all 
that refineinent which the professional man of to-day seeks in his 
companion. Mr. Henry Kingsley begins an admirable account of 
“« Eyre, the Australian Explorer,” a min who traversed a thousand 
miles of waterless sands on foot rather than, as he thought, fail in 
his duty, and Professor ‘Taylor a sketch of the ‘ Literary Life of 
Isaac ‘T'aylor,” rather too favourable, and abounding in sentences 
like this :—** With this literary enterprise his characteristic feelings 





the political defeat of the natives the revived heathenism will be 





and fancies, a3 well as his deep and peculiar insight of humanity, 
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are so obtrusively blended, that when we want to rescue any of 
the subjects on which he touches from the pale colours reflected 
by the surrounding atmosphere of ordinary opinion, there are few 
more effectual resources than to watch its transmutations as it here 
passes through the alembic of his richly imaginative sentiment.” 
Are the conductors of magazines really driven by a public demand 
to insert verses like those on the ‘* Matterhorn Sacrifice?” ‘They 
must know quite as well as the critics that this kind of thing is not 
poetry, or anything else :— 
“ To do what none 
Before had done 
They braved the ice-field’s trackless way ; 
They courted fame, 
They sought a name ; 
The bubble burst—and where are they ?” 
There are nearly two pages of that. 

A “mad doctor” has been allowed in the Cornhill to publish 
his view of the proper mode of trying criminals on whose behalf 
the plea of lunacy has been set up. He believes of course, as all of 
his profession believe, that nobody except one of his own branch of 
his own profession can possibly decide whether a criminal is lunatic 
or not, and would have a certain number of experts paid by the 
Crown to give evidence in every case, which evidence he wishes 
to see taken as final. In other words, he wishes to transfer the 
right of trying for murder from juries to mad doctors. Lis wish 
will not be gratified, for the public neither has accepted, nor will 
accept, his main proposition. It is quite true that only experi- 
enced men can in some instances detect the symptoms of latent 
insanity, but then latent insanity is no defence for crime. The 
insanity must have shown itself, like any other disease, and when 
it has, a jury is just as competent to form an opinion as any 
number of mad doctors. ‘The question for them is not one of 
pathological niceties, but broad and plain—is the man’s mind in a 
state which renders him irresponsible for his acts? If it is, let him be 
confined ; if it is not, let him be hanged. A man of course may 
be the victin of transitory or hysterical mania, during which 
he is before God irresponsible, but society must protect itself by 
broad, or, so to speak, brutal rules, and can no more take such a 
defence into account than it could take a purely intellectual de- 
lusion. A sane criminal may believe it his duty to kill another 
so sincerely as to render it impossible for any but the Almighty to 
decide on his moral guilt, but society can only hang him. So 
also he may be the victim of what is called moral lunacy—really 
incapable upon points of distinguishing right from wrong, but 
society cannot receive evidence to that effect. It must assume 
that he knows the difference, as it must assume that he knows the 
law, and for just the same brutal reason—that it could not get on 
if it did not. ‘The only precaution it can take against error it 
does take, namely, to ask plain men whether, after listening to 
what experts have to say, they think the prisoner responsible or 
not, and act accordingly. ‘To allow the experts to decide finally, 
is simply to raise the endless question whether all crime is not 
ultimately lunacy, the greatest question which can be propounded 
to the moralist or theologian, but one with which society has 
The rest of the padding in the Cornhill 


nothing whatever to do. 
which seems to 


is a little dull, particularly an article on “* Venice,” 
us a nearly perfect example of the “thin” writing fostered by 
magazines. ‘The words are pleasant words, but there is nothing 
in them. 

The rest of the magazines call for no comment, except the 
Fortnightly Review. That production seems to have taken a very 
considerable place in the public mind, and if the editor will set his 
face as resolutely against scrappiness as the Itevue des Deux Mondes 
does, may yet take a higher one. It may be made a vehicle 
through which considerable men can communicate with the public 
without loss of caste, the function which the quarterlies used to 
perform, and perhaps could still perform, were not the march of 
events too quick for them. We have noticed the political paper 
elsewhere, and the best of the remainder is perhaps Sir Charles 
Taylor’s, on “ Fishing in Norway,” a bit of easy meaty writing 
which it is pleasant to read. Sir Charles has been fishing, he says, 
for thirty years, and propounds these three humourous puzzles :— 

_“ Where does the salmon go when he is in the sea? You may eatch 
him in salt water as he is going up to the rivers, But where does he 
spend the rest of his time during the six months or so he passes in the 
ocean? Was one ever caught out in the far-ocean ? What does he take a 
fly for? A trout fly is an imitation ; but a salmon fly is like nothing in 
heayen or earth. Moreover, as far as I know, salmon do not eat real 
flies. In fact, it is hard to say what salmon do eat in fresh water. When 
you catch them their stomachs are always empty. Surely a large Namsen 
iy, all silver twist and golden pheasant feathers, is like nothing a sal- 
mon can ever have seen. Besides, a salmon will take a boiled prawn ; 
surely he neyer can haye seen that before. And thirdly, I want to 





know why the more ariver has been fished the shier the fish are, Yoy 
will find this to be the case not only towards the end of the season, byt 
will also experience the same thing the next year when first you begin, 
Do the few fish who are hooked and get off tell their friends and neigh- 
bours that a salmon fly is not the most desirable thing to put into their 
mouths ?” 

As to the first, is it not possible that the fly annoys the salmon 
instead of attracting him, as a red flag does a bull,—that he bites 
in wrath, instead of hunger? 





CURRENT LITERATORE. 
—————- 

Andrew Ramsay of Errol. By the author of John Arnold, Matthew Paxton, 
&e. 3 vols. (Hurst and Blackett.)—This is an imaginary autobiography 
after the manner of Defoe. An old Scotchman tells the story of his life, 
from his birth in a thrifty Lothian household, to his retirement on the 
competence that naturally terminates the Caledonian career. The 
details are unexciting, and chiefly of a domestic character, with a good 
deal of placid love-making; we have rural life in the Scotch village; 
a quiet interior in the old part of Edinburgh, where our hero is appren- 
ticed, and takes his Sunday dinner with a couple of elderly maiden 
ladies, their niece, and a ruined baronet; and finally, a glimpse of office 
life in Liverpool. The Edinburgh group form a pretty piece of Dutch 
painting, and in the only part where we get anything approaching an 
excitement, when the Burke murders are introduced, the impression 
made by them at the time is well conveyed, and we seem to realize the 
vague senso of horror and mystery that pervaded society. The whole 
story, simple enough, is told in a sensible way, and the illusion is well 
kept up, the author just escapes being dull, but the book will be fully 
appreciated only by those who have a very healthy and rather old- 
fashioned taste, uncorrupted by any study of the Newgate Calendar done 





into romance, after the mode of the present day. 

Nothing but Money. By T.S. Arthur. (Railway Library, Routledgo.)— 
“Oh, man ! whoever thou art, wherever thou art,—oh, man, in whose mind 
the thought of gold shines ever as a star of brightest promise, take into 
your heart, and ponder it well, the life-history" that this author has 
written, he adjures you. Tho star-gazer in question will learn from it 
that his wife sickens and his children turn out bad, and that he himself 
will become the prey of a strong-minded housekeeper, who will take 
possession of his gold, and lock him up in a lunatic asylum. All this 
will ensue if he quarrels with his wife about the price of flowers, and is 
not converted when she informs him that “there is no harm in flowers; 
they destroy nothing, but on the contrary restore to the mind much 
that is lost in our jarring life experiences.” Nothing can be duller than 
the story which is thus introduced to the reader. Tho scone is laid in 
America, where the passion for money-making may have reached such 
a desperate height that even this feeble protest against it has its uses, 
but why it should have been imported into. this country, where people 
certainly do not talk about money all day long to their wives and chil- 
dren, and certainly do require something good in a novel besides the 
moral, we are at a loss to conjecture, unless the reason be that it cost 
the publishers nothing, but tho pain of doing evil that a good law of 
international copyright may come. 

Frank Warrington. By the author of fudledye. (Warne.) 1 vol.— 
“Mr. and Mrs. Thorndyke are entertaining a fashionable circle at their 
town residence; Mrs. Thorndyke is assisted in her arduous duties by 
her amiablo family, and their accomplished governess, the charming 
Miss Warrington, whose fine features assume at times an expression of 
melancholy that has given rise to the most romantic conjectures. Cap- 
tain Thorndyke has brought with him from the camp on the Potomac a 
party of officers, and balls, tableaux, and excursions are the order of the 
day: already several matrimonial projects aro talked of. We have the 
entree to this distinguished society, and we intend to place before our 
readers full particulars of the sayings and doings of all its members.” 
Such should have been the preface that would have given an accurate 
idea of the contents of this book. There is just so much of a story as 
this, that Miss Frank Warrington has two lovers, both of 
trives to marry; but all the real business is done in the last few pages, 
taken up in the way we | 


whom she con- 


and the rest of the volume is have described. 
If it is truo, as asserted in the prospectus, that this is one of a series of 
novels having a very extraordinary sale in the United States, we can 
only say that the Americans must swallow their literature, as they are 
said todo their meals, in any quantity, but with very little regard to 
flavour or digestion. 

An Essay on the Canticles. By Rev. W. Houghton, M.A, F.L.S. 
(Trubner.)—We seem to be renewing the experiences of the Reforma- 
tion times. Then, as now, the Lower House of Convocation was all but 
unanimous in denouncing the new ideas, and calling for pains and 
penalties on those who held them, whilst here and there amongst the 
clergy an isolated voice was raised against the views of the dominant 
majority. Perhaps the thinkers and inquirers were not so unpopular 
as they are now, but they had the advantage of a reforming Archbishop, 
which is almost an inconceivable phenomenon to us, and material comfort 
had not dulled the desire for spiritual life. However, the result of that 
movement is encouraging to those who, like the author of the pamphlet 
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before us, are in a minority at the present moment, and exposed to 
some obloquy because, finding themselves possessed of a certain critical 
faculty, they feel bound to make use of it, and will not suppress the conclu- 
sions to which it leads them. The present writer, in this able essay, which 
with great moral courage he dedicates to the Bishop of Natal, discusses 
the meaning of the Song of Solomon, of which he gives an excellent trans- 
lation. He first disposes of the typical and allegorical interpretations, 
giving some curious instances of the lengths to which these “ pious medi- 
tations, fancy free,” can go, and quoting this forcible sentence from Dr. 
Ginsburg,—“ to take one portion of the Scriptures allegorically, without 
even an obscure hint of it in the writing itself, is to violate the laws of 
language, and to expose all other portions of the sacred volume to the 
same treatment.” He then propounds the theory, which he has adopted, 
that the poomis an irregular drama, with several interlocutors, scenes, 
and a kind of chorus, and that it celebrates the successful resistance 
which a village girl of Shulem, betrothed to a young shepherd, 
makes to the tempting of King Solomon, whose notice she has 
attracted in one of his excursions into the country. He concludes with 
a few remarks on the authorship, which he is inclined to attribute not 
to King Solomon, who could scarcely have written it on the foregoing 
hypothesis, but to an Israelite of the northern kingdom, sooy after the 
revolt of the tribes. We cannot say that this interpretation is estab- 
lished to our satisfaction; it seems to rest chiefly on c. 8, v. 7, 11, 12, 
and the parts are assigned with some arbitrariness, here to Solomon, 
there to the shepherd spouse; but the question is ably argued, and the 
opinion of the various commentators fairly given. Those who aro 
giving up the theological interpretation, but are unwilling to accept 
the simple explanation of a nuptial song, may be glad to have the 
fall broken by this theory of a moral lesson, at the expense of King 
Solomon. 

Post-Medizval Preachers. By 8. Baring-Gould, M.A. (Rivingtons.) 
—Mr. Baring-Gould has heard the sorrowful sighing of the Church's 
prisoners in sermon-time, and has compiled this volume with the view 
of remedying the state of things under which they suffer. He is of 
opinion that the dulness of moderu discourses is owing to the fact that 
the preachers study the Scriptures too little and the commentators 
too much, and is particularly severe on the methodical divisions of 
Simeon and the lengtay platitudes of Scott. He thinks that a re- 
currence to the style of the old preachers, their free use, and fanciful 
interpretations of Scripture, copious imagery, and abrupt declamation, 
would be attended with the happiest results. To enforce this theory he 
gives us a general sketch of carly preaching, and follows it up with an 
account of the lives and works, and specimens of the oratory of ten 
celebrated preachers of the fifteenth, sixteenth, and seventeenth cen- 
turies. Without in the least committing ourselves to an agreement 
with his opinions, we may feel grateful for his intentions on behalf of a 
much enduring laity, and we can conscientiously say that he has pro- 
duced a most readable volume, full of curious matter, and containing 
amongst much that is merely quaint aud odd some extracts of singular 
beauty. 

Gothic Architecture in Spain. By G. E. Streot, F.S.A. (Murray.)— 
In this very handsome volume we have a genuine specimen of conscien- 
tious work. Tho author has devoted his leisure hours for the last two 
years or more to the study of Spanish architecture, and he now gives to 
the world the highly-satisfactory results. He has visited the greater 
part of Spain, purposely avoiding Andalusia, on account of the Moorish 
influences, and in his descriptions he retains the form of a tour. Thus, 
though of course he is chiefly occupied with architectural details, he is 
enabled to throw in interesting observations on scenery, manners, inns, 
and other incidental matters, which, as coming from a man of quick eye 
and sound sense, the reader would gladly have seen mors numerous. 
But his object was to study and describe “ patiently and lovingly the 
works of his great predecessors,” the cathedrals and churches of the 
country, and this he has done with a care and completeness that could 
not be surpassed, ‘Towards the end of the volume he gives a general 
résumé of the history of Spanish architecture, in which he discovers an 
early Spanish style, an imported French style, and finally, as elsewhere, 
a struggle between the “ Renaissance ” and what he calls the “old and 
hallowed form of art;” he was surprised to find the Moorish influence com- 
paratively rare and unimportant. He concludes with a chapter on the 
architects and builders, in which he decides against the claims both of the 
clergy and the freemasons, and adds the following characteristic observa- 
tion: —“I am glad that it is so, for in these days of doubt and perplexity as 


heartily with one's work with the honest conviction that the position one 
occupies may be, if one chooses to make it so, as nearly as possible the same 
as that occupied by the artists of the Middle Ages.” That nothing may 
be wanting to the completeness of the volume, we have in the appendix a 
list of the buildings, with their dates; also of the architects and sculp- 
tors, and an excellent index. Mr. Street is too busy a man to pay 
much attention to the graces of style, but he has well-defined theories 
and strong convictions, and so writes clearly and forcibly. He has no 
hesitation in calling things by their right names, and denounces sham 
restoration, scamped work, and unmeaning designs in a way that adds. 
considerably to the enjoyment of the reader. In conclusion, we must 
not omit to notice the beauty of tho illustrations. There are fifty of 
these, occupying separate pages, in addition to tho ground-plans and 
smaller engravings. 

New Religious Thoughts. By Douglas Campbell. (Williams and 
Norgate.)—The author of this work has collected the usual objections 
to the evidences of Christianity, and its conception of the Deity. He 
turns for relief to the revelation of science and nature. “ With joy,” 
he says, “I lay my hand on the apprehension of law and order as on 
the sacred altar of truth and the soul’s freedom, and parting for ever 
from systems of divinity, tarn with wonder and adoration to this solid, 
rational, everlasting revelation. The radiant, changing sea, the green 
earth, the human eye and voice put on a new life of gladnegs and 
peace.” In another passage ho invites the wanderer on the road of life 
to go forth in the starlight night, and, sitting down on sweet-smelling 
flowers, by the serene and darkening shores, watch the moon, &c. As if 
these were new thoughts, and this summer-religion would satisfy the 
wants of humanity, and the problems of existence be solved by a 
reference to “sweet-smelling flowers,” and the ‘moon in a network of 
fleeting clouds!” Does Mr. Campbell not know that from ancther point 
of view ‘ Nature, red in tooth and claw with rapine, shrieks agaiust 
the creed,” which he discovers in the starlight night and by the summer 
sea—that God is love? And what will he say to the idea, suggested to 
another mind which, like his own, rejects the Christian theory, by the 
contemplation of the law aud order that science has unfolded to us? 
“Nature,” says Mr. Holyoake, “acts with fearful uniformity; stern as 
fate, absolute as tyranny, merciless as death, too vast to praise, too 
inexorable to propitiate, it has no ear for prayer, no heart for sym- 
pathy, no arm to save.” Tho simple fact is we are surrounded by 
mysteries, aud the discoveries of science rather increaso them than 
otherwise. She has nothing to say to our inquiries whence we came 
and why wo are here, with pain and death as our companions; and 
those who reject the explanation offered by Christianity are groping in 
the dark as much as Plato or as Cicero. 

Heraldry, Historical and Popular. By Charles Boutell, M.A. (Bent- 
ley.)\—“It is pleasant,” says the author, “to the pedestrian public, 
many of them bearers of time-honoured arms, and having the reddest 
of red blood in their veins, to be familiar with the heraldic blazonry 
that appears upon the panels of aristocratic carriages.” For this reason, 
or for some other, the present volume has reached a third edition. 
There is no doubt that it is sensibly written, and contains a good deal 
of interesting matter. It bogins with a short sketch of the rise and 
progress of heraldry, and then proceeds to describe the mysteries, the 
ordinaries, subordinaries, charges, badges, &e. There is a chapter on 
the “ Royal Heraldry of England,” another on the “ Orders of Knight- 
hood,” and an excellent account of the Royal monuments from the 
herald’s point of view. Towards the end the author talks seriously to 

his brethren in the art; the noble science, it seems, is emerging from a 

state of debasement, which it shared with the sister art of architecture, 

and is experiencing a revival of popularity. Good drawing, then, should 

be considered an indispensable condition ; let the lions be lions, “heraldie,. 
but lionish,” and let there be no mistakes, as in the Nelson crest, when 

waves of the sea and the stern of a Spanish line-of-battle ship were 

placed upon a helm. We must not close this notice without a word on 
the illustrations, which are nearly one thousand in number, and include 
many objects of historical interest. Contrasting with these is No. 724, 
the coat of arms granted the other day to Mr. Cowasjeo Jehangier, of 
Bombay, which is thus blazoned,—az. within an orb of cight mullets, 
the sun in splendour or; on a canton arg. the rose of England and 
the lotus of India in saltire ppv.; crest on a mound vert, a low 
pillar, the base and capital masoned, flames of fire issuing therefrom. 
Mottoes, “ My life is His who gave it;” above the crest, “Burning I 





to what is true in art, it is at least a comfort to find that one may go on 


shine.” 








Wp Akon's PALE SHERRY at 36s. per 


Dozen. Fit for a gentleman's table. Bottles 


prs! NE. — MORSON’S 


WINE.—MORSON’S PEVSINE LOZENGES are 


PEPSINE T HE PATENT VICTORIA DIP 
CANDLES, MADE of IMPROVED MATERIALS, 
and REQUIRING NO SNUFFING, are sold by alb 





and Cases included. Terms Cash, prepaid. Post Orders 
payable in Piccadilly. Samples sent free of charge. 
Ms ; CHARLES WARD and SON 
(Established upwards of a century), 1 Chapel street West, 
Maj fair, W., London. 


y INAHAN’S LL WHISKY wv. 
" COGNAC BRANDY.—This celebrated old Irish 
Whisky rivals the finest French Brandy. It is pure, 
— mellow, delicious, and very wholesome. Sold in 
stiles, 3s. 6d. each, at the retail houses in London, by 





the agents in the principal towns in England; or whole- 
Sale at 8 Great Windmill street, Haymarket.—Observe 
the red seal, pink label, and cork branded “ Kiuahan’s 
LL Whisky.” 








perfectly palatab’e forms for adwinistering this popular 
remedy for weak digestion. 

Manufactured by T. MORSON and SON, 31, 33, 124 
Southampton row, Russell square, London, W .C. Pepsine 
Wine in bottles at 3a,, 53., and 10s. each. Lozenges in 
boxes at 2s. 6d. and 4s. 6d. each. 





OFT, DELICATE, and WHITE 
SKINS, with a delightful and listing fragrance, by 
using the celebrated UNITED SERVICE SUAP TAB- 
LETS, 4d. and 6d. each. Manufactured by 
J. C. and J. FIELD, Upper Marsh, Lambeth. 
Order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chandler. 





Grocers and Candle Dealers, and wholesale by PALMER 
and CO., Green street, Bethnal Green. 

N.B.—Original Paientees of the METALLIC WICK 
CANDLE; manufacturers of Composite and other 
candles, 


I OWLAND’S KALYDOK is univer- 

sally esteemed by ladies fur its improving and 
beautifying effects on the complexion and skin. It 
eradicates all redness, tan, pimples, spots, freckles, 
and discolorations, aud reuders the skin soft, clear, 
and blooming. Price 4s.6d, and 83. 6d, per bottle. Sold 
by chemists and perfumers. ‘*% »* Ask for “ROW- 
LAND'S KALYDOR.” 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 

Hurst and Blackett—Life of Saint Teresa, by the Arch- 
bishop of Westminster. 

Frederick Warne and Co.—Mildred’s Wedding, by 
Francis Derrick. 3 vols.; the Arabian Nights’ Enter- 
tai ts; Penny Readi in Prose and Verse, by J 
¥E. Carp nter. 

1. and G. Shrimpton—Philocalia, Poetic Beauty, by 
William Purton ; Philocalia, Natural Beauty, by William 
Purton. Part I. 

George Routledge and Sons—Men of the Time. 

John Churchill and Sons—The Oracles of God, by H. 
F. A. Pratt. 

Macmillan and Co.—The Works of William Shakes- 





peare. 

T. C. Newby—The Naval Lieutenant, by F. C. Arm- 
strong. 3 vols. 

Murray and Co.—A Triad of Essays. 

Longman and Co.—History of England, by William 
Massey. Vol I. 

Moxon and Co.—Moxon's Miniature Poets. 

Murray aud Co.—Rbymes and Lyrics on Sacred 
Subjects. 

Strahan and Co.—The Sunday Magazine, by Thomas 
Guthrie. 

Jerrold and Sons—Years Ago, by Mrs. Henry Lynch. 

asta and Hall—The Brothers, by Auna H. Drury. 

vols. 

W. and R. Chambers—Readings in English Prose. 

John Maxwell and Co.—Sir Jasper’s Tenant, by the 
Author of “ Lady Audley’s Secret.” 3 vols. 

C. Griffin and Co.—The Official Illustrated Guide to 
the Great Eastern Railway, by George Measom. 


MPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT.— 
JOSEPH GILLOTT, METALLIC PENMAKER 
to the QUEEN, begs to inform the commercial world, 
scholastic institutions, and the public generally, that by 
@ novel application of his unrivalled Machinery for 
making Steel Pens he has introduced a new series of 
his useful productions, which for excellence of temper, 
quality of material, and, above all, cheapness in price, 
must ensure universal approbation and defy competi- 
tion. Each pen bears the impress of his name as a 
guarantee of quality. They are put up in boxes con- 
taining one gross each, with label outside, and the fac- 
simile of his signature. At the request of numerous 
rsons engaged in tuition J. G. has introduced his 
arranted School and Public Pens, which are especially 
@dapted to their use, being of different degrees of flexi- 
bility, and with fine, medium, and broad points, suitable 
for the various kinds of writing taught in schools. — 
Sold Retail by all Stationers and Booksellers. Merchants 
and Wholesale Dealers can be supplied at the Works, 
Graham street, Birmingham; at 91 John street, New 
York ; and at 37 Gracechurch street, London. 


ARTRIDGE and COZENS, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
192 FLEET STREET, coruer of Chancery lane. 
Carriage paid to the Country on Orders exceeding 20s. 

The LARGEST and most varied Stock in the King- 
dom of Note, Letter, and Fcap. Papers, Envelopes, Ac- 
count and MS. Books, Hou-eliold Papers, &c. 

PARTRIDGE and COZENS’ celebrated GUINEA 
CASE of STATIONERY forwarded free to any Railway 
Station in England on receipt of Pust-office Order. 

NO CHARGE for Plain-Stamping Crests, Arms, or 
Address on Paper or Envelopes, Coloured Stamping 
(Relief) reduced to is. per 100. Polished Steel Crest 
Dies Engraved for 5s. Business or Address Dies from 3s. 

SCHOUL STATIONERY supplied on the most liberal 











rms. 
Illustrated Price-list of Inkstands, Despatch Boxes, 
Stationery Cabinets, Postage Scales, Writing Cases, &c., 


post free. 
PARTRIDGE and COZENS, 192 Fleet street, E.C. 
R. HOWARD, SURGEON- 


DENTIST, 52 Fleet street, has introduced an 
ENTIRELY NEW DESCRIPILION of ARTIFICIAL 
TEETH, fixed without SPRINGS, wires, or ligatures. 
They so perfectly resemble the natural teeth as not to be 
distinguished from the originals by the closest observer ; 
they will never change colour or decay, and will be found 
superior to any teeth ever before used. This method does 
not require the extraction of roots, or any painful opera. 
tion, and will support and preserve teeth that are loose, 
and is guaranteed to restore articulation and mastica- 
tion. Decayed teeth stopped and rendered sound ani 
useful in mastication. 

52 Fleet street.—At Lome from 10 till 5. 





J. and D. NICOLL, Tailors to the 
@ Queen, Royal Family, and the Courts of 
Europe.—For GENTLEMEN, the FASHIONS for the 
SEASON, for the promenade or demi dress—Superfine 
frock coats, with rich silk breast facings, or morning 
coats of superfine Melton cloths, the charge for the 
former being 3} to 44 guineas; for the latter, 2} to 34 
guineas. For negligé purposes, morning coats with 
pocket flaps at the waist, also the negligé jackets ; these 
are of Melton, fancy coatings, Angola aud Cheviots, the 
prices from 253. to 4 guineas. The Angolas and 
Cheviots are also made in suits, at prices from 2 to 4 
guineas; eg dress, black cloth of the finest quality. 
For overcoats, Melton, Beaver, and Witney cloths, from 
2to8 guineas. For young gentlemen from eight years 
of age—The morning coat aud negligé jacket; also suits 
of Angola and Cheviot, the prices according to size, 
commencing at 31s. 6d., the suir. For boys from four 
years of age—The knickerbocker and Highland costume 
of black velvet, or fine cloth for dress, and of Angolas 
and Cheviots for morning, the price of the first size 
knickerbocker, 1 guinea the suit. lor overcoats—Mel- 
ton, Beaver, and Witney cloths, from 1 to 2 guineas 
each. Foreigners and visitors to London, Manchester, 
and Liverpool, will find at Messrs, Nicolls’ garments 
ready for immediate use, or made to order at a few 
hours’ notice.—H. J. and D. NICOLL, 114, 116, 118, 
120 Regent street; 22 Cornhill, London; 10 Mosley 
street, Manchester; and 50 Bold street, Liverpool. 


HAST INDIA CIVIL-SERVICE OUT- 
FITS.—Estimates, with lists of necessary articles 

for India, will be forwarded on application to TuresneR 

- - aeate Outtitters, next door to Somerset House. 
trand. 





1 be GENERAL PROVIDENT ASSUR. 
ANCE COMPANY (Limited), 
CAPITAL: HALF A MI..LION. 
Drrecrors. 
THOMAS HATTERSLEY, E4q., Chairman, 

JOB CAUDWELL, Esq., F.R.S L., Deputy Chairman, 
Captain George Bayly. Tne Rev. Robert Mazuire 
Frangis Brodigan, Esq., J.P. WAL =< g 
W. Paul Clift, Esq. The Right Hon. Lora 
Joseph A. Horner, Esq. Teynhan. 

General Manager.—Hubert Geo. Grist, E:)., F.8.3, 

Resident Actuary.—George S. H orsaail, Esq, ALLA, 


NEW and IMPORTANT featu-es of Life Assuranca 
have been introduced by this Company with marked 
success. 

ADVANCES, to a large amount, have beon madeuvon 
undoubted securities. - 

DEPOSIT NOTES issued for sums of £10 and up. 
wards, upon which interest is allowed at tue rate of 5 
per cent. per annum, 

DEBENTURES, with Monthly Subscriptions, s mila 
to the Shares of Building Societies (but free from the 
risks of membership), bearing compound interest at § 
per cent., and withdrawable at any time, grants L. 

BONA FIDE INVESTORS, desirous of a sate and per. 
manent means of employing capital, may obtain a few 
of the unallotted £10 Shares. Deposit, Ten 5 ullings 
on application, and Ten Shillings on allotment. Dividend, 
7} per cent. peraunum. 

INFLUENTIAL AGENTS, prepared to work ener. 
getically, required, ou liberal terms, in all parts of the 
United Kingdom. 

HUBERT GEO. GRIST, F.S.S., General Manager. 

Chief Ojfices, 370 Strand, London, W.C. 








HANDELIERS in BRONZE and 
ORMOLU, for DINING-ROOM and LIBRARY, 
CanpeLaBrA, Moperarorn Lamps, in Bronze, Ormolu, 
China,andGlass. StraruetTres in Parian, Vases, and 
other Ornaments in a Show-room erected expressly for 
these articles. 


OSLER, 45 Oxford street, W. 


SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
CHANDELIERS, Wall Lights and Lustres for 
Gas and Candles, Table Glass, &c. 
Glass Dinner Services for 12 person3, from £7 15s, 
Glass Dessert Services for 12 persons, from £2. 
All articles marked in plain tigures, 
Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign, suitable for 
Presents. 
Mess, Export, and Furnishing orders promptly exe- 
cuted. 
LONDON—Show-rooms, 45 Oxford street, W. 
BIRMINGHAM — Manufactory and Show-rooms, 
Broad street. Established 1307. 


EDSTEADS, BATHS, and LAMPS.— 
WILLIAMS. BURTON has twelve large show-rooms 
devoted exclusively to the separate DISPLAY of LAMPS, 
baths, and metallic bedsteads. The stock of each is at 
once the largest, newest, and most variedever submitted 
to the public, and marked at prices proportionite with 
those that have tended to make his establishment the 
most distinguished in this country. 
Bedsteads, from ........+++« 124. 6. to £2) Os. each. 
Shower Baths, from ........ 83. 0d. tos 6 0s. each. 
Lamps (Moderateur), from .. 63. 04.to0 7 7s, euch. 
(All other kinds at the same rate.) 
Pure Colza oil .o.e.ccecccesccesece 43. 34. per gallon. 


ILLIAM S. BURTON, GENERAL 
FURNISHING [RONMONGER by appoint- 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a CATA- 
LOGUE gratis and post paid. It contains upwards 
of 600 Illustrations of his illimited Stock of Srer- 
ling Silver and Electro Plate, Nicks Silver and 
Britannia Metal Goods, Dish Covers, Hot-water Dishes 
Stoves, Fenders, Marble Chimneypieces, Kitchen 
Ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea Trays, Urns and 
Kettles, Clocks, Table Cutlery, Baths, Toilet Ware, 
Turnery, lron and Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bed-room 
Cabinet Furniture, &c., with Lists of Prices, and Plans 
of the ‘'wenty large Show-rooms, at 39 Oxford street, 
W.; 1, 14,2, 3, and 4 Newman street; 4,5,and 6 Perry's 
place; and 1 Newman yard, Loudon. 


Ass CHAIRS and SOFAS by 


HOWARD and SONS.—Owing to the increasing 
j nd for these goods, for which tloward aud Sons’ 














TEETH WITHOUT PAIN. 
NEW EDITION.—POST FREE. 


ABRIELS’ PAMPHLET on the 
TEETH (illustrated and descriptive), 
Explaining the only effectual mode of supplying Artificial 
Teeth without pain, to answer in every particular the 

purpose of natural masticators. 

These ‘leeth are supplied on the principle of capillary 
attraction and suction, thus dispensing entirely with 
springs, and are supplied at moderate charges, 

London: 27 HARLEY STREET, Cavendish square, W. 
City EsTaBLIsHMENT :—(4 (late 36) LupGarge HILL 
(Four doors from the Railway Bridge). 

Country Establishments:—134 Duxe sreeer, Liver- 

001; 65 New streEET, Birmingham. 
Messrs. GABRIEL guarantee every case they under- 


take. 





TEKTH and PAINLE3s DENUISIRY. 
N ESSRS. LEWIN and SIMEON 

MOSELY and SONS, 30 Berners street, Oxford 
street, and 445 Strand (opposite Charing Cross Ruilway 
Station). Established 184u, Artiticial feeth made with 
their patenteu advantages are fitted without the least in- 
convenience, however tender the mouth, supporting and 
Birengthening loose und seusitive teeth uuiul they be- 
come useful in mastication, Their resemblauce to 
nature is perfect and undetectuble, and they are guaran- 
teed for all purposes of masticatiou and arucutat.on. 
Operations of every kind being unnecessary, ue most 
nervous patieut can be supplied withvut fear of pain or 
inconvenience. Consultation free. ‘eeth from 5s. 
Bets, 5, 7,10, and 15 Guineas, warranted. For the ettli- 
cacy, utility, and success of this system vide Lancet, 

Daily attendance at 15 Whitefriargate, Hull; 1U Nor- 

folk street, Shettield; 4 East parauec, Leeds; 14 St 
Nicholas street, Scarbro’. 


have so high a reputation, a ‘ditional space has been de- 
voted to them in their warehouses 26 aud 27 Berners 
street, Oxford street, both material and workmanship 
employed being of the very best quality. Howard and 
Sons Solicit an inspection of their new Chalet Chairs, 
an indispensable luxury in every drawiug-ro im. 


VASY CHAIRS, COUCHES, and 
SOFAS, of Best Quality. Upwards of 300 different 
shapes cons‘autly on view for selection and immediate 
delivery. Easy chairs made to any shape oD approval. 
At I. H. FILMER and SON'S Manufactory, 31, 32, and 
84 Berners street, W. An illustrated priced catalogue 
sent post free. 


ANDLES.—Her Majesty’s Government 
have adopied for the Military Stations FIELDS’ 
Prize-Medal PARAF FINE CAND1.1S, with Hexagou- 
shaped Tops, made by J. C. and J. FLELD, who beg to 
caution the public agaiust spurious imitations. Tueir 
Label is on the packets and boxes. 

Sold by all dealers throughout the kingd>m. Whole- 
sale and for exportation at the Works, U pper Marsh, 
Lambeth, London, 8., where also may be o biained their 
Celebrated UNITED SERVICE SOAP TABLEDS and 

the NEW CANDLE, 
Self-fitting, 1ejuiring neither paper nor Scraping. 


INNEFOKD’s FLULD MAGNESIA. 
—~The Medical profession for thirty years have 
Approved of this pure solution of Magnesia as the best 
remedy for Gout and Stomachic disorders of every 
kind, and asa mild aperient it is especially adapted for 
ladies and children. Prepared solely by DINN# FORD 
and Co., Chemists, &c., 172 New Bound street, London, 
aud sold throughout the world by all respectable che- 
mists. CAUTIUN.—See that “ Dinneford and Co.” is 














*,* No connection with any one of the same name. 


pn each botue and red label over the cork 


"(THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE.— 


> 


Managers, Messrs. E. Facconer and F. B. Caat. 
TERTON. 

MONDAY, October 9, and overy evening during 
the week, the Performances wil! comneace with 
Shakespeare's Tragedy of MACBEIrH, t» concludes 
with, each evening, Milton's MASK of COMUS.— 
MACBETH, on Monday, Tuesda, Friday, and 
Saturday, by Mr. Phelps; on Wedueslay ant Thurs- 
day by Mr. James Anderso1; otusr c'Larasters 
by Mr. T. Swinbourne, Mr. Robert Roxby, Mr. Meari 
Drayton, Mr. Wilbye Cooper, Mr. G. Belmore, Mr 
Heury Marston, Mr. A. Rayner, Mr. t£. Bocrett, Mr. 
Macintyre, Mr. C. Vandenho‘¥, Mr. Maagresoa, Mr. EL 
Phelps, Mr. J. Neville, Mr. Fitzjames, Mr. G. Spencer, 
Mr. C. Warner; Mrs. Herman Veziu, Miss Atkinson, 
Miss Poole, Miss Augusta Thomson, Miss F. Walsoner, 
and Miss C. Weston.—New and characteristi: s:e wry 
by Mr. William Beverley. Prices as usual. 35x otics 
open from 10 to 5 daily. Doors open at hali-past six, the 
performances commence at sevea o'cloc’. 

In active preparation,and upon a scale of grat mags 
nitude, a grand stage revival of Shakespaare’s Tease ly of 
KING JOUN., In which Mr. Phelps, Mr. Ja aes 
Anderson, Mr. Swinbourne, and all the principal nm 2mbers 
of the Company will perform. The new scenery by Mr. 
William Beverley. Due notice will be gives of Lie ps 
duction. 


OYAL POLYTECHNIC.— 
Kutire change of Lectures and E itecta in» ita, 
commen:ing October 9.—Professor Padper ou tha 
Gorgeous Phenomena of Pylarize! Light —New serw- 
Comic Ghost Story (J. H. Pepper anal Heiry Dircks 
joint inventors), entitled “*The Poor Author tes ol" 
New scene, withthe wond-rful illusion edied* Po neas; 
or, We are kere, but not here.’—Musicil Mn-e-cttin- 
ment by Mr. F. Chatterton, the celesrated xsarpist, 
assisted by Miss Hal lane, entitle t * loc Wiven aces of 
an Artist in Search of Fame."—Course of Lestires, by 
Dr. Donovan, on Phrenology.—Lesture by J. L. King, 
Ksq, on “Thermal Battery Power,"—Adinissioa t» the 
whole, 1s. : 














STARCH MANUFACTURERS 
TO H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES, 
LENFIELD STARCH, 
AWARDED THE PRIZE MEDAL, 1362, 
This unrivalled starch is 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
and pronounced by Her Majesty's Laundress to be 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
Her Majesty's Lace Dresser declares it to be 
THE BEST SHE HAS TRIED; 
and the above award by some of the mst eninent 
scientific men of the age 
CONFIRMS ITS SUPZRIORITY. 
WOTHERSPOON and CO., Glasgow and London. 





SAUCE.—LEA AND PERRINS' 
\ ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 
This delicious condimaut, pronouuced by Con- 
noisseurs 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 
is prepared sulely by Lea aud Pexrins. 

The public are respectfully cautioned against worth'ess 
imitations, and should see that Lea and PgRRins’ 
names are on the wrapper, label, bottle, and stopper. 

ASK FOR LEA AND PERKINS’ SAUCE. 

*,* Sold Wholesale and for Export, by the Proprietors, 
Worcester; Messrs. CROSS and BLACKWELL; 
Messrs. Banctay and Sons, London, &c., &c., and by 
Grocers and Vilwen universally. 


[ OLLOWAY’'S PILLS.—This medicine 
has been coustantly iucreasiug iu public es duta- 
tion .or years, aid is now acknowledsed to bs them rat 
wouderful iu tue world. Jt acis directly on the systoul, 
removiug all obstruciions frou tue 8. O.nich, reavvaling 
the Spring of life and purityiug the vlood, eradicating 
liver complaints, that wai.uspriug ef so unauy disess23, 1s 
disposition, loss of appetite, paius n the side, and gener 
debility. At is also a remedy vu wuich tue us. sale 
may place the greatest depeudeuce, and od atu pectect 
resiorauou tohealtu. Lue hypocuvudriac and dysp2pc 
should resort to these iuvigO.aung pills, wiuics are 
capable of couverting the glovuy saaduws of thelr life 
m0 beaming suushiue, and bringiuy vaCe LU0se naturally 
happy thouguts engeudered by w ;00d d.spositiou. 
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(Limited). 

Incorporated under the Companies’ Act of 1862, with 
limited liability. 

Capital, 590,000. First issue, £250,000, in 10,000 shares 
of £25 each. 

£1 to be paid on application, and £4 on allotment. A 
minimum diy dend of 10 per cent. per annum for three 
vears on the amount paid up is guaranteed, as herein- 
after stated. 


7s MERCHANTS’ COMPANY 


Directors. 
DAVID WARD CHAPMAN, Esq, Lombard street, 
Chairman. ) 
James Childs, Esq., Victoria street, | 
James Pembroke, 8 Austin Friars. 

Richard Stuart Lane, 
Horece E. ——— 
>, H. Helbert, Esq. 
oF conten s. ' Prescott, Grote, Cave, and Cave, 

*hread: eedle street. 
eolicit 1s—Newbon, Evans, and Co., Nicholas lane. 
Brokers—Messrs. Laurence, Son, and Pearce, 9 Augol 
court, Throgmorton street, 
Auditors— Messrs, Coleman, Turquand, Youngs, and 
Co., 16 Tokenhouse yard. 
Secre:ary (pro tem )—J. Langton Butcher, Esq. 
Temporary Offices—25 Old Broad street, E.C. 


PROSPECTUS. 

This Company is formed for the purpose of carrying 
on the business of Merchants, under the Joint Stock 
Companies’ Act, with limited liability. ; 

The Company prep ses to extend to mercantile opera- 
tions (in which are comprised home and foreign banking 
avd exchange) the principle of limited linbility, which 
has proved itself so well adapted to banking and financial 
transactions. It is believed that the advantages arising 
from the periodical publication of accounts, the security 
afforded by large uncalled resources, aud the combined 
superintend: nce of an experienced Board of Directors, 
will be highly appreciated by all commercisl classes, 
especially by Cousigners of goods and produce to this 
country. 

Thes. undnecs of the priveiple which gave rise recently 
to the formetion of the London Merchants’ Company has 
bee! tiversully acknowledged, and the Directors have 
endeay. ured to guard sgainst those difficulties which 
appure: tly prevented the successful continuance of that 
Company. 

In order to secure an immediate basis of operations, 
arrangements have ben made with Messrs. Lane, 
Hankey and Co.. for the transfer of their business. ‘This 
firm will li,uidate all its obligations independently of 
the Company, handing over only such current transac- 
tions and accounts as te Board may wish to accept. It 
is turther proposed te bring in the busincsses of other 
firms as fayoursble o; por:unities arise 

Tie geod-wili. ot the business of Messre. Lan‘e 
Hanke, and Co., has been purehased for £25,000 in De- 
dentures, p»yoble one tifth annually, with 5 per cent. in- 
terest, and 2,500 shares, with £15 each credited as paid 
thereon. lu fixing tais amount the Directors have 
taken into co sideration the profits of the firm during 
the lust six years, the present prospects of the business, 
and the manner in Which payment for the good-will has 
been accepted. The vendors also guarantee by their 
personal covenant aminimum dividend of 10 per cent. 
per annum, during three years, on the paid-up capital, 
thereby giving a substantial proof of their contidence in 
the uncertakinyg. This dividend the Directors, pending 
the full developme:.t«f the Company's operations, pro- 
pose to pay to the V’roprieiors haif-yearly, the first pay- 
ment to be male on the Lith April, 1866. They may 
add that they are most sanguins that this minimum 
guaranteed uividend of LO per cent. will be largely ex- 
ceeded before the exp ration of the three years 

The Directors reier with satisfaction to the following 
letter from the emiteut accountants, Messrs. Coleman, 
Turqaand, Youngs, aud Ce., in e orroboration of the 
Value of tie busiuess of Messrs. Lane, Hankey, and 


uU.i— 





18q- 
esq. } Messrs. Lane, Hankey, & Co: 





16 Tokenhouse yard, London, E.C., September 26, 1365. 


To tar Direcrors or tae Mercuanrs’ Company 
(Limited). 
GenTLeMEN,—We Leg to state that, in compliance 





With the request of Messrs. Lane, Hankey, and Co., we 
have carfuily exeimined thew books, with the view of 
ascerta ning wht (Ommissions they have made during 
the last six years, from ist January, 1858, to Ist Janu- 
ary, 1965, a1 od that the gross commissions during 
that period amount to £140,705 178. 9d., being an 
average of £25,.60 19, 7d. per annum ; and after deduct- 






ing thereirom ** un’ comms-ious, and commis- 
Sons on goows bought and sold by the firm, either on 
their own acount, or for the execution of orders 
on hand, the net commis<ions earned amount to 
£106,900 lis. 4d., or an average of £17,816 lis, 2d. per 
autiun, ‘TPhis is irrespective of the result of the tirm’s 
—— Huns vn thew own @eount, and of the Insurance 
usiuc:s, 


Ve are, Gentlemen, 
Your obedient, Servants. 


(Signed) COLEMAN, (URQUAND, YOUNGS, and Co. 


Applications for a lurge number of the shares have 
beeu already received, and it is proposed to commence 
the business of the Company immediately after the 





allotinent, which w 


+ made without delay. 
Pros; ectus 


un wins of application for shares 

ma) be had of the |ankers, Brokera, and of tie Sec- 

Telary, ut the temporary uilices of tue Company. 
Applicutions fur siares, accompanied by a deposit of 


£1 per share, may be made on or before Thursday, the 
12 biust, when th t will be closed, 
_ The Memocanduia and Articles of Association of the 
Company Which heve been duly registered, may be 
Seeu al te offices of the Solicitors, and a copy will be 
Sent by post on AappilcatiOu, 

FORM OF APVLICATION FOR SHARES. 


No.— 


the Company for the number of shares which you allot 

to me, and I agree to be bound by the Memorandum and 

Articles of Associatiun of the Company as registered. 
Usual signature ......sccesseees 
Name in full ......+....-. ° 







Date ve -c.seee 
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HE CREDIT FONCIER and MOBI- 
LIER of ENGLAND (Limited). 

NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, that the HALF- 
YEARLY GENERAL MERTING of this Company will 
be held at the LONDON TAVERN, Bishopsgate street, 
London, on TUESDAY, the 24th October, at Eleven 
o'clock a.m., precisely, for the purpose of receiving the 
Directors’ and Auditors’ Report and balance-sheet, and 
for declaring a dividend. 

The Transfer Books of the Company will be closed 
from Saturday, the 21st, to Saturday, the 28th October, 
both days inclusive, 

By order of the Court of Directors, 
ALFRED LOWE, Secretary. 

17 and 18 Cornhil!, Lon lon, Oct. 6, 1865. 


4 bees CREDIT FONCIER and MO- 
BILIER of ENGLAND (Limited). 

Capital £4,000,000, in 200,000 shares of £20 each. 
Capital subscribed, 100,000 shares (first issue), £2,000,000. 
Capital paid up thereon (£5 per share), £500,009, 
Reserve fund, £200,000. 

Dividend reserve fuud, £70,000. 

Direcrors. 

The Right Hon. James Stuart Wortley, Governor. 

James Levick, Esq., Merchant, King’s 
Arms yard, Deputy 

James Nugent Daniell, Esq., Chairman of { Governors. 
the Alliance Bank (Limited) 

James Childs, Esq., London. 

William Dent, sen., Esq., Chairman of the Thames and 
Mersey Marine Insurance Company (Limited). 

Alexander Dunbar, Esq., Old Broad street, London, 

Charles Ellis, Esqa., Lloyd's. 

Adolphe Hakim, sq. (Messrs. Pinto, Hakim Brothers, 
and Co.), London. 

William Harrison, Esq. (Messrs. Young, Harrison, and 
Bevan), Director of the Thames and Mersey Iusurance 
Company. 

Richard Stuart Lane, Esq. (Messrs. Lane, Hankey, and 
Co.) London. 

Charles E, Newbon, Esq., London. 

Henry Pownall, Msq., J.P., Russell square, London. 

Joseph Mackrill Smith, Esq. (Messrs. J. Mackrill Smith 
and Co.), Old Broad street, London. 

Edward Warner, Esq., M.P., London, 

James White, Esq., M.P. 

Albert Grant, E'sq., M.P., Managing Director. 

Bankers—The Agra and Masterman'’s Bank (Limited) ; 
Messrs. Smith, Payne, and Smiths; the National 
Bank, London, Dublin, and its branches in Iveland; 
the Alliance Bank (Limited), London, Liverpool, and 
Manchester, 

Solicitors—Mes-rs. Newbon, Evans, and Co., Nicholas 
lane, E.C, 











Secretary—Alfred Lowe, Esq. 
Offices, 17 and 18 Cornhill, London. 


VOMMERCIAL BANK CORPORA- 

TION of INDIA and the EAST. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter. 

Paid-up Capital, £1,000,000 (One Million sterling), with 

power to increase to Two Millions, 
Head office—C4 Moorgate street, London, E.C, 
Branches and Agencies at Bombay, Calcutta, Foochow, 
Hankow, Hong Kong, —— Singapore, and Yoko- 





ama. 
The Bank negotiates aud collects bills, and grants 
drafts on its branches and agencies asabove. It acts as 
the agent of parties connected with the East in trans- 
mitting funds and in making investments in Indian and 
other public securities, effecting also the sale thereof 
either at home or abroad. It undertakes their safe 
custody and the receipt of interest or dividends thereon, 
and receives pay, peusion, and other moneys for remit- 
tance through the Bank or otherwise. 
The Bank also receives money on deposit at rates of 





interest proportioned to the leugth of the notice of with- 
drawal agreed to be given, the terms of which may be 
ascertained on inquiry, 

Office hours, 10 to 4; Saturdays, 10 to 2. 
T= DISCOUNT CORPORATION 
(Limited). 

34 Abchurch lane, London. 

Capital, £2,000,000. 

Approved Bankers’ and Mercantile Bills discounted, 

and advances made upon negotiable securities. 

Money, in sums of not less than £109, received on 
deposit, at call, and sh ort notice, at the current market 
rates, and for longer periods upon special terms, as 
agreed upon. 

By order of the Board, 
FRED. G. BONE, Secretary. 


LBERT INSURANCE COMPANY 
(Limited). (Fire and Marine). 
Capital, Ove Million. 

Premiums, 13465 ...... pace nen -£161,929. 
Energetic Ageuts required for the Fire Department 
where the Company is not represented. 

Apply to MORELL THEOBALD, 
Manager, Fire Department. 





8 Finch lane, E.C. 
Qovrres AMICABLE LIFE ASSUR- 
ANCE SOCIETY. 
(Established at Glasgow in 1826, and incorporated by 








(To be retained by the Banke s.) 
To the Directors of the Merchants’ Company (Limited). 


Gentlemen,—!laviug paid to the Bankers of the Com- | 
Pany @ slim of £ ; being a deposit of £1 per | 
share uj. shares, Lhereby request that you will 
allot we tat number, and I agree to accept the same, | 
Or avy iss uiunter thut may be alloued me, and to 
pay ti @ amount due 
Mey ve made; aud J hereby auchorize and empower you , £189,182. 


de 
te iusert wy nawe iu the Register of Suarelol ters of | 


ou vlotuent, aud the calls as they | lated Funds to £1,070,966; and the Annual Income to 


Special Act of Parliament.) Particular attention is in- 
Vited to the system of Minimum l’remiums introduced by 
this Society, under which it is believed that assurances 
can be effected more economically than iu other offices. 
Explanatory pamphlets may be had on application. 

At 3lst December last the existing Assurances 
(10,384 Policies) amounted to £4,660,361; the Accumu- 


JOHN STOTT, Secretary. 
Loudon Office, 1 Threadneedle street, E.C. 





ue AUTOGRAPHIC MIRROR, No. 

15, New Series, October 7, price 6d., by post 7d. 
Contains :—The Autographs of Queen Anne, George I. 
and George If.—Letters from Lords Liverpool, Aber- 
deen, Ellenborough, Combermere, and Ranelagh— 
Admirals Lord Hood, Earl Howe, and Earl St. Vincent 
—Immermann, the Great German Poet—Mary Anne 
Paton (Mrs. Wood), and Mr. Wood—M.S. Conundrums 
by Mr. Keeley (Billy Black }—and two beautiful sketches 
by Richard Westall, R.A. 

The Monthly part for September, price 2s. fd., by 
post 2s. 10d., contains 64 Autographs and 14 Illustra- 
tions by Eminent Artis's.—13 Burleigh street, S:rand. 


Af TRERALOGY.—KING'SCOLLEG E, 
a London.—Professor TENNANT, F.GS., will 
deliver a COU RSE of LECTURES on MINERALOGY, 
with a view to facilitate the Study of GEOLOGY, and the 
application of Mineral substances in the ARTS. The 
lectures will commence on Friday, October 6. at 9 a.m., 
and will be continued on each succeeding Wednesday 
and Friday at the same hour until Christmas. Fee, £2 2s, 
Another course of lectures on MINERALOGY and 
GEOLOGY will be given on Wednesday evenings from 
8 till 9. These begin October 11, and will be continusd 
until Easter, 1366. Fee, £1 11s. 6d. 
R. W. JELF, D.D., Principal. 


UEEN’S UNIVERSITY in IRELAND. 
QUEEN'S COLLEGE, GALWAY. 
FACULTY of MEDICINE. 


A Matriculation Examination in the Faculty of Medi- 
cine will be held on FRIDAY, the 20th October. 

The Examination for Medical Scholarships of the 
second year will commence on THURSDAY, the 19th 
October, and the examinations for Scholarships of the 
first, third, and fourth years will commence ou MON- 
DAY, the 23rd October. 

Further information, and copies of the Prospectus, 
may be had on application to the Registrar. 

By order of the President, 
WILLIAM LUPTON, M.A., Reg’strar. 

27th Sept, 1865. 


h ALVERN COLLEGE.—The VACA- 
vA TION will begin on Wednesday, December 
20, and the School will RE-ASSEMBLE for the follow- 
ing term ou Wednesday, January 24. 

For information apply to the Rev. ARTHUR FABER, 
M.A., Head Master; to the Rev. Charles M'Dowall, M.A.,. 
and to the Rev. F. R. Drew, M.A., Boarding [louse Mas- 
ters, or to 











HENRY ALDRICK, Esq., Secretary. 
1 ERMANY.—An English Lady residing 
in one of the best German capitals would be oY 
to take the charge of ONE or TWO YOUNG LADIES 
from October to May (or longer if required), to educate 
with her own daughter, under an excellent resident 
German Governess, assisted by the best masters. Terms, 
£12 per month. The highest references can be given, 
and would be required, 
Address, L. M., care of Messrs. Thresher and Glenny, 
152 Strand, London. 


poms READING and SPEAKING. 
—Members of Parliament, Clergymen, Barris 
and Students may attend Lectures at Corpus Chris 
College, Cambridge, on Thursdays, aud King’s College, 
London, on Saturdays; or receive private instruction at 
Mr. D'Orsey's house, 9 Upper Seymour street, W., Hyde 
Park. 


CHOOL MUSIC. — HAMILTON'S 
MODERN INSTRUCTIONS for PIANO, 49let 
Edition, 4s. Hamilton's Modern Instructions for Sing- 
ing, 29th Edition. Also 91st Edition of Clarke's Cate- 
chism of the Rudiments of Music, Is. Ditto Elements 
of Harmony, 2s. N.B.—Gratis aud post free, a list of 


New Vocal aud Piano Music. 
GACEED MUSIC for SUNDAY 
EVENINGS. Eighteen Hymns, with words, 
iucluding ‘Jerusalem the Golden,” “ Nearer to Thee, 
my God,” “Sun of my Soul,” &c, Edited and arranged 
by G. F. WEST. Two books, each 4s., free by post 
for 26 stamps each book.—London : ROBERT COCKS 
and Co., New Burlington street, 








T= GUARDIAN FIRE and LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY. 

Established 1821, No 11 Lombard street, London, E.C. 
REDUCTION of FIRE INSURANCE DUTY. 
Subscribed Capital, Two Miilions. 

Total Invested Funds upwards of £2,750,000, 
Total Iucome upwards of £320,000. 

NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that FIRE POLI- 
CLES which expire at MICHAKLMAS must be renewed 
within Fifteen Days at this Uflice, or with the Company's 
Agents throughout the Kingdom, otherwise they become 
void. 

All Insurances now have the benefit of the Reduced 
Duty of 1s. 6d. per cent i) 

For Prospectus and other iuformation apply to the 
Company's Agents, or to 

T. TALLEMACH, Secretary. 


HOME and COLONIAL ASSURANCE 
COMPANY (Limited). 
FIRE, LIFE, AND MARINE. 
Subscribed Capital, One Million —Paid-up, £100,090. 
Chief Offices—69 Cornhill, London, E.C. 
Fire and Life Insurances at moderate rates and on 
liberal terms. 
THOMAS MILLER, 
Manager, Fire aud Life Departments. 


S? UTH AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY. 


Incorporated by Royal Charter. 
Every description of Banking busin ducted with 
South Australia, New South Wales, Victoria, and also 
by Agency with New Zealand, upoa current terms with 
the respective Colonies. 
WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 
London, 54 Old Broad street, E.C. 
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D® PORQUET’S STANDARD 
ITALIAN WORKS:— 

DE PORQUET'S ITALIAN GRAMMAR, in English, 
with Exercises. 3s. 6d. D 

IL TESORETYO, for turning English into Italian at 
Sight. 3s. 6d. 

CONVERSATIONS in FRENCH and ITALIAN. 3s. 6d. 

CONVERSATIONS in ENGLISH and ITALIAN. 
3s, 6d, 

ITALIAN LETTER-WRITER. 33s. 6d. 

ITALIAN PHRASE and DIALOGUE-BOOK. 3s. 64, 

ITALIAN GRAMMATICAL ANNOTATIONS. 2s. 

A NEW KEY to ITALIAN. 3s. 6d. 

FIRST ITALIAN READING-BOOK. 2s. 6d. 
London: Simpxrtn, MarsHant, and Co., and may be 

had of the Author, at his Scholastic Agency, 24 Oakley 

square, N.W. 





Just published. 


STRONOMY WITHOUT MATHE- 
MATICS. By Epmunp Becxetr Denison, 
1.L.D., Q.C., Author of “ The Rudimentary Treatise on 
Clocks, and Watches, aud Bells,” “ Lectures on Church 
Building,” &c, Feap. 8vo., cloth boards, price 2s. 


Soctety ror PromoTinc CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE— 
london: 77 Great Queen street, Lineoln’s Inn Fields, 
W.c. 





On Saturday, 14th October, 


T= QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 
CCXXXVI. 
ConTENTS, 


1. English Cathedrals. 

2, The Mariner's Compass. 

. State und Prospects of Italy. 

Poetry of Praed and Lord Houghton. 
The Kduextion of the Blind. 

Field Sports of the Ancients. 

The Gallican Church. 
Encroachments of Russia in Asia. 


Joun Murray, Albemarle street. 
LINE ENG 


rpHE } RAVINGS in the 

ART-JOURNAL for OCTOBER (price 2s. 6d.) 
are—The Life aid Death of Buckingham (two plates), 
ofter A. L. Egg, R.A., and Brightling Observatory, after 
Turner. The principal literary contents are—tHistorie 
Devices nnd Badges, by Mrs. Bury Palliser, with 11 
Examples—Leigh Hunt, by Mr. and Mrs. 8. C. Hall, 
with 5 Engravings—Ecclesiastical Sculpture, by the 
Rev. FE. L. Cutts, B.A., with 4 Illustrations—Karl Piloty, 
the Realist, by J. B. Atkinson, with 3 Examples—Leeds 
Pottery, by L. Jewitt, P.S.A., with 12 Engravings— 
Homes without Hands, with 3 lngravings—Coal-Tar 
Colours derived from Carbolic Acid, by F. Craca Cal- 
vert—Exhibition of Aris and Manufactures for North- 
Eastern London—The Arundel Society—Leonardo da 
Vinci’s Herodins—Waketield Exhibition of Industrial 
and Fine Art—The Progress of the Art of Photography 
—ke., &c, 

London: Virtue and C 10.5 26 Ivy lane. 


PIP oe ge 








This day, Vol. I., ha handsomely b und, with 18 large Illus- 
tration by Messrs, Skill and Huard, pp. 622, price 


4s. 6d. 
HE DAY of RES T.— 
A Magazine of Pure Literature.—“ Unquestionably 
the best and cheapest volume ever issued for family 
reading.” 
London: Warp, Lock, and ‘Tyner, 158 Fleet street. 





This day is published, price 2s, 6d., Part XVI. of 


fMHE HERALD and GENEALOGIST. 
Edited by Joun Govam Nicno.s, F.3.A. 
ConTEntTs.—The Lees of Quarrendon, No. IL.—West 
of Hampton Poyle—Nico'ls, Purefey, and Dudley—The 
Brights of Suflolk—Sikes of Dervyshire and Notting- 
bamshire—Charters and Seal of Thomas first Lord Fur- 
nival—History of the Dignity of Baronet, No, IL— 
Anderson on Surnames—Bini1ioTHecA Heraupica:— 
Peerace Cards, &¢.—Vedigrees of Evans—The late J. 
H. Markland, Esq., F.8.A.—Edgar of Auchingrammont 
—Restoration of kamiy Monaments—Gordons in Ire- 
land—Arms of Riehard Caur de Lion—Sheriffs’ Seals— 
Genealogical Notes and Queries. 
Nicnors and Sons, 25 Parliament street. 


rNNHE DIGNITY of BARONET.— 

Few historical particulars have hitherto been col- 
lected regarding the Dignity of Baronet. Some papers 
on its Institution and Early History, illustrated by vari- 
ous important original documents, are now in the course 
of publication in the HERALD and GENEALOGIST, 
commencing in Parts XV. and XVI. 

The HERALD and GENEALOGIST is published in 
Paris, price 2s. (il. Prospectuses may be obtained on 
application to 

NICHOLS and Ss INS, 25 ) Parliament street. 


Ps OSED MONU ME NT to SHAK- 


SPEARE.—SiIREWSBURY.—The BUILDER of 
THIS DAY, price 4d., by post 5d., contains:—PFine 
View of proposed Monument to Shakspeare at Stratford. 
on-Ayon—Out aid About: Shrewsbury, Wroxeter, aud 
Haughmond Abbey—Public Buildings in America ; 
Stores, Seweray~, Cemeteries—Books of Reference for 
Archiiects and kngineers—Something about Aberdeen 
—The Old Town of Sorvento—View of South Door of 
the Church from Cloister, Haughmoud Abbey, near 
Shrewsbury — Neglect of Sanitary Laws — Building 
Trades—Water for Paris—Provincial, &c.—Office, 1 
York street, Co ovent Garden; and all Booksellers. 


LLEN { 











’"S INDIAN MAIL and 
OFFICIAL GAZETTE.—Latest News from all 

rts of Indix—Latest Government Appointmeuts— 
atest Informution regarding the Services—Notes on all 
Indian topics likely to interest those who have resided 
in India or have triends there. Published four times a 


month, on the arrival of the Marseilies Mail from India. 
Subscription 4s. per anuum, payable in advance; speci- 
men copy, 6d 

London; Wa. H, AuLEN & Co., 13 Waterloe place 8.W. 





WORKS PRINTED at CA LCUTTA and PUBLISHED 
UNDER the SANCTION of the GOVERNMENT of 
INDIA 

ELECTIONS from the CALCUTTA 
GAZEITES, edited by W. 8S. Seron-Karn, C.S., 


the Record Commission. 
Vol. I. 1784 to 1788, with Map, price 7s. 6d. 
Vol. If. 1789 to 1797, price 10s. 
REATIES, ENGAGEMENTS, and 
SUNNUDS relating to INDIA and NE IG HBOUR- 
ING COUNTRIES, Vols. 1. t» VI., price 10s. each. 
Vol. I. Bengal, Burmah, and the Eastern Archipelago, 
price 10s. 
| Vol. If. Tue N.W. Provinces, Oudh, Nipal, the Punjab, 
and States on the Punjab Frontier, price 10s. 
Vol. III. The Peishwa, Nagpore, and Bundelcund, price 


| 
| 
Judge of the High Court of Judicature and President of | 
| 


10s. 

Vol. IV. Rajpootana, Central India, and Malwa, price 
Os. 

Vol. V. Hyderabad, Mysore, Coorg, the Madras Presi- 
dency, and Ceylon, price 10s. 

Vo]. VI. The States within the Bombay Presidency, 
price 10s. 

London: Lonemans, Garen, and ( Co., Paternoster row. 





Now ready, in feap. “8v0. , price 5s. _ cloth, or 12s. morocco. 
pore. By Jean InGEtow. ‘Tenth 
Edition. 

London: Lonemans, G BERN, al and Co., Paternoster row. 








In grt Sv0., price 54 eloth, 








V ERSES, NEW and OLD. 
By Arrucr Munby. 


Loudon: Be and Daupy, 186 Fleet street. 


Now realy, pp. 222, 12m, extra cloth, 5s., , with Photo- 
graphic Portrait of the Author. 
Grea Y LEAVES from PARNASSUS. 
Poems. By W. B. Baxer. 

“*T have read your book. I think the tone is good, 
and full of poetical promise."—L tract of a Letter from 
the Archbishop of York. 

London: W. ALLEN and Co., 9 Stationers’ Hall court. 


NEW NOVEL by Mrs. T. K. HE :RVEY. 

Just ready, in 3 vols. post 8vo, 

NOODED JESSALINE; 

kK HONOUR of a HOUSK#. A Novel. 
K. HERvey. 

if ondon : 1}: Sau INDE! RS, Ortey, and Co., 66 Brook street, W 


N W ready, p price 2 10s , bound in cloth. 
RITISH and FOREIGN STATE 
PAPERS. Vol. XLIV., for the Years 1853-54. 
Compiled by the Librarian aud Keeper of the Papers, 
Foreign Office. 
Vols. I. to XLIIL. are now in print, and ean be had 
price 10a. each. 
Witi1Am Rineway, 169 Piccadilly, W., and all Book- 
sellers. 


or, the 
By Mrs. T. 

















sady, price Is, 

A POLITICAL POOR RELATION. 
By Reoinaty W. E. Lewin. 

WILLIAM Rivew ay, 169 P iccadilly, and all Booksellers. 


Now ready, 8vo. cloth, “10s, 
YHE ORACLES of GOD: an Attempt 
ata Re-interpretation. Parr I.--The REVEALED 
COSMOS. By Henry F. A. Part, M.D. 
Joun CHurcHiILt and Sons, New Burlington street. 


Ready this day, loth, price 23, 6d. 


N HANDBOOK for the MAN of 
£ BUSINESS, applicable to all Departments of 
Commercial s gagement. 
London: F. Preman,20 Paternoster iF row, B.C. 








LIFE: it ; its Nature, Vai arieties, and Pheno- 
mena. By Leo H. GRINDON. 

The Publisher begs to announce the issue of the 
Third Edition of the above popular Work iu 12 Sixpeuny 
Monthly Parts. 

Parts I. to X. now ready. 
The work can be hud complete in cloth, price 6s. 6d. 
London: F. PitMAN, 20 Paternoster row, K.C. 


Extra cloth, price 1s. 6d. 
i ie LITTLE THINGS of NATURE. 
Considered especially in Relation to the Divine 
Benevolence. By L. H. Guinvon, Author of “ Life, its 
Nature,” &e. 

“ Mr. Grindon is a most loveable and beautiful writer, 
and produces nothing to the world but what is sweet 
and ere iiaoy tonne Tines. 

London: F. Pirman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 


Just published, cloth, price 4s. 6d. 
Ts MERCHANT'S FRIEND and 
LAWYERS ASSISLANT; or, Tectinical Vocabu- 
lary of Five Hundred Mercantile wud Legal Expressions 
in Ten Languages; with an Explanatory Key to the 
Pronunciation of each Language; also, a lable showing 
the relative value and proportion which the coins, 
weights, aud measures of one country bear to those of 
other cou: tries, By Dr. K. P. reR Reeaorst, Interpre- 
ter at the Common Law Courts, Author of “The 
Mariner’s Friend” 
London: F. PirMan, 2) Paternoster row, E.C. 





Feap. 8vo., extra cloth gilt, gilt edges, price 33. 6d. 
OVE; aSelection from the Best Poets. 
By Tuomas Snourer, Editor of “A Book of 
English Pvetry,” &. 
London: F, Pirman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C, 


—., 


DR. OGILVIE’S 
ENGLISH DICTIONARIES, 


Just publ shed, imperial 16mo., 826 pp. cloth, 1s, 
half morocco, 13s, 


THE STUDENT’S ENGLISH 
DICTIONARY, 


ETYMOLOGICAL, PRONOUNCING, and EXPLANA. 

TORY. Prepared Specially for the Use of Colle ges and 

Advanced Schools. By Joun Oatuver, LL.D. With 
about 300 Engravings on Wood. 


“ A very valuable work, and one which, though ¢ iefly 
intended for the young student, will not seldom aid the 
mature scholar.”"—Zuduc :tional Times. 

“ This excellent work supplies a want which has |! long 
been felt by teachers and pupils in our collezes and 
advanced schools.” —/ress. 

“A very compact and c mplete dictionary for the use 
of students and the upper forms of our public se iools,” 
—Churchman. 

“Altogether this is, we think, a very commenda’ils 


ee He who relies on it will hardly ever tiad 
himself mistaken.”—Daily News. 


Large Svo. cloth, 25s 


THE CXYMPREHENSIVE ENGLISH 
DICTIONARY, 
EXPLANATORY, PRONOUNCING, and ETYMo. 
LOGICAL. By Jonn Oativirn, LL.D. Tie Pronun. 
ciation adapted to the best Modern Usage, by Rrowanp 
Cutt, F.S.A. Above Eight Huudred icngravings on 

Wood. 

“We do not hesitate to recommend this Dictionary as, 
next tothe more costly aud cumbrous ‘ Lmperial,’ the 
very best that has yet been compiled.”"—Zondon Review. 

“This is unquestionab'y the best Dictionary of the 





English language, of its size and seope, that has yet 
appeared.’ '—Nonconf yrmist. 


-_———- 


2 large vols, imperial Svo. cloth, £4. 


THE IMPERIAL DICTIONARY, 


ENGLISH, TECHNOLOGICAL, and SCIENLIViIC. 

Adapted to the preseut state of Literature, Science, and 

Art, and containing an lxte sive Collection of Words, 

Terms, and Phrases not included in previous English 

Dictionaries. By Jon Ociivte, LL.D. Ilustrate 1 by 
above 2,500 Eugraviugs on Wood. 


“Dr. Ogilvie has not only proluced the bes: Kuglish 
Dictionary that exists, but so far as the actual state of 
knowledge permitted has made some approach t »warls 
perfection.”—British Quarterly Review. 


London: Brackre and Son, 44 Paternoster row. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 


NOW READY AT ALL TUE LIBRARIES. 








DOCTOR HAROLD. By Mrs. Gas- 
coiagNg, Author of “ Temptation; or, a Wife's 
Perils,” &. 3 vols. 

OSWALD HASTINGS; or, the Adven- 
tures of a Queen's Aidg-de-Canp. By Capt. W. W. 
KNoL.ys, 93rd Sutherland Higslanies. 3 vol-. 

* A most admirable novel."—John Bull. 

The LADY of WINBURNE. By 

Auice Kina, Author of * iveline,’’ &c. 3 vols. 
“This book is much better than either of the author's 
former stories, pleasant as they were.""—Lxvaminer. 

ANDREW RAMSAY “ ERROL. 

By the Author of * Jon Aruoll,” &. 3 vols, 

AGNES. By Mrs. Oliphant, Author of 

the “* Life of HJward Irving,’ &e. 

Just ready. 


Marlyorou sh street. 


Hunsr and Brackertr, 13 Grew 





Now ready, handsomely bound in cloth, with 8 
Illustrations, feap. 8vo., price 5s. 


THE PILLAR OF FIRE; 


oR, 


ISRAEL IN BONDAGE. 


By the Rey. J. H. INGranam. 





By the same Author. 
THE PRINCE OF 
THE HOUSE OF DAVID; 


OR, 
THREE YEARS’ in the HOLY CITY. 
8 Illustrations, Js. 61. 


Vintve Broruens and Co., Amen corer, London. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


BOOKS FOR ah READERS. 
See MUDIES LIBRARY CIRCULAR fir OCrOBER. 
Postage free on application. 


BOOKS FOR ALL PURCHASERS. 
See MUDIE’S LIST of S8COND-HAND BOOKS for 
OCLUBER. 
Post «ge free on app ‘ication. 


MUDIE'S SELECT 1.1):R\RY, Limite], 


New Oxford street, London; City O.lice, 4 King street, 
Cheapside. 
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i i ishe ‘ew at Revised Edition, in 
s day is published, a New and Revise ‘. 
= J One Volume 8vo. cloth, price 21s. 


PREHISTORIC MAN: Researches 
into the Origin of Civilization in the Old and New 
World. By Danret WILson, LL.D. Revised and 
partly re-written, with numerous Illustrations. 


Macmrt.an and Co., London. 
This day is published, Vol. VIL, price 10s, 6d. 
THE CAMBRIDGE SHAKESPEARE. 


The WORKS of WILLIAM SHAKE- 
SPEARE. Edited by W. G. Crank and W. ALprs 
Waricut. To be completed in 9 vols. demy 8¥o., 
each 10s. 6d. 

CoxTENTS.—Romeo and Juliet; a reprint of the dto. 
Edition of 1597—Timon of Athens—Juhus Cwsar—and 
Macbetb. - 

“We regard the appearance of the * Cambridge Shake- 
speare ’ as an epoch in editing the works of the foremost 
man in the dramatic world. Besides many positive 
virtues in this edition, the hithe:to prevailing errors are 
The gross blunders and unauthorized fancies 
of generations of editors are banished from the text ; 
the more tolerable or the less noxious conjectures are 
removed to the notes ; Space is allowed and justice is ren- 
dered to all former labourers ia the editorial field, He 
who is indifferent to verbal criticism may read in peace 
an orthodox text ; and he who is curious in such matters 
will find various readings supplied to him in full mea- 
sure."—Saturday Review. 





avoided. 


MacMILLAN and Co., London. 











This day is published 
Second Edition, revised and enlarged, fea. 8vo. cloth. 


CHRISTIAN EVIDENCES and the 
BIBLE: being Sermons preached in St. Martin's 
Church, Leicester. With a Preface and Not-s. By 
the Rev. Davip JAMes VAuonan, M.A., Vicar of St. 
Martin’s, Leicester, aud late Fellowof Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 

MACMILLAN and Co., London. 


The WAR in NEW ZEALAND. 
Crown Svo. cloth, 10s. 6d., with a Portrait of William 
Thompson, and a Map of the Seat of Warin Waikato. 


The MAORI KING; or, the Story of 
our Quarrel with the Natives of New Zealand. By 
J. FE. Gorst, M.A., late Fellow of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, and recently Commissioner of the 
Waikato District, New Zealand. 

“The author's connection with the Government of New 
Zealand has enabled him t» gain an insight into the 
relations between the Setile.s and the natives which he 
could not otherwise have atta‘ned. Important colonial 
principles are discussed, and facts are presented for 
their proper solution. A map of the saat of war illus- 
trates the author's authentic and interesting account of 
the principal events, and the causes which led to the 
quarrel.” 

Macmiiran and Co., London. 





A SECOND EDITION of 
STUDIES IN ROMAN LAW; 
With COMPARATIVE VIEWS of the LAWS of 
FRANCE, ENGLAND, and SCOTLAND. 
By Lorp Mackenzir, 
One of the Judges of the Court of Session in Scotland. 
8vo., price 12s. 
W. BLackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
Fourth Edition, post 8vo., 7s. 6d 
THE EIGHTEEN CHRISTIAN 
CENTURIES. 
By the Rev, Jawes Wutre. 
By the same Author. 
HISTORY OF FRANCE, 
From the EARLIEST PERIOD to the YEAR 1848. 
Second Edition, post 8yo., 9s. 
Fifteenth Edition. 
EPITOME OF ALISON’S HISTORY 
OF EUROPE. 
For the USE of SCHOOLS and YOUNG PERSONS. 
Post 8yo., 7s. 6d., bound. 


NOTICE, — Sir JASPER’S TENANT, the 
New Novel by the Author of “Lady Audley’s 
Secret,” &c., is ready this day, in 8 vols., at 


all Inbraries. (SECOND EDITION. 
London: JOHN MAXWELL and CO., 122 Fleet Street. 








NEW NOVEL 
Ready this day, post Svo. 
SHELLBURN. 
By ALEXANDER LEIGHTON, Author of “Curious-Storied Traditions of Scottish Life,” &c. 
SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 65 Cornhill. 


THE SECOND EDITION OF 


MR. RUSKIN’S “SESAME AND LILIES,” 


WILL be READY on MONDAY, the 9th inst. 
SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 65 Cornhill. 











IMPERIAL TOBACCO MANUFACTORIES 


Or THE 
FRENCH GOVERNMENT. 
TOBACCO, SNUFF, and CIGARS 


HAVANNAH CIGARS 


Manufactured by the Imported by the 


FRENCH GOVERNMENT. FRENCH GOVERNMENT. 


LIST OF PRICES 


CIGARS 





From One Penny upwards. Sent free on application. 
Discount allowed on all orders of —£1, 5 per cent.; £10, 10 per cent.—All orders of or above £1 
sent immediately, carriage free, to any railway station in the United Kingdom. 


Wholesale and Retail Warehouse, 109 Strand, London, W.C.—R. SMITH, Manager 








SWEET OPOPONAX, PIESSE and LUBIN’S NEW PERFUME. 
Opoponax is a Native Flower of Mexico of rare fragrance. This and a thousand others for choice 
at the Laboratory of Flowers, 

2 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON. Sold in all parts of the World. 





WILLCOX AND GIBBS’ 
NOISELESS FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. 


SILENT, SIMPLE, COMPACT, ARTISTIC, EFFICIENT, DURABLE, AND CITRAP 
THE MOST PERFECT FAMILY MACHINE, 


Instructions gratis. All Machines warranted. 


Printed Directions with every Machine. 
Prico from £3. 


Illustrated Price-lists gratis and post-free. Inspection invited. 


CHIEF OFFICE, 135 REGENT STREET, LONDON, 





BROWN & POLSON’S PATENT CORN FLOUR. 
PACKETS, 8p. 

Families who give a preference to this unequalled quality are respectfully invited to refuse 

other kinds offered instead of Brown and Polson’s. To obtain extra profit by the sale, similar 


articles are sometimes fraudulently substituted. 








W. Buackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


Aggregate Sale, 42,900. 


BENTLEY’S FAVOURITE NOVELS. 
Each Novel with Two Illustrations, price 6s. 

LADYBIRD. By Lady Georgiana Fullerton. 6s. 

UNCLE SILAS, By Joseph Sheridan Le Fanu. 63. 

f0O STRANGE NOr to be TRUE. By Lady 
Georgiana Fullerton. 

Mrs. HENRY WOUD'S FAST LYNNE. 65. 

ee ene | HE CHANNINGS. 6s. 

———— Mrs. HALLIBURTON'S TROUBLES. 6s. 

nee SILA DOW of ASHLYDYAT. 6s. 

AN THONY TROLLOPE’S THREE CLERKS, 6. 

L pvt NI TIALS, By the Author of “ Quits” and “ At 

NED LOCKSLEY, the ETONIAN. 6s. 

QUITS. By the Author of “The Initials” and “At 
Odds.” 6s, 

THE LAST of the CAVALIERS. 6s. 


> 
Ricwarp BENTLEY, New Burlington street. 





Immediately, in 8yo., with numer mus Plans of Battles, 
18s. 


THE SECOND VOLUME of 
The HISTORY of the AMERICAN 


WAR. By Liewveuaut-Colonel Fiercner, Scots 
Fusilier Guards. 


Ricnakp Bentiey, Publisher in Ordinary to Her 


‘“ PURITY AND EXCELLENCE OF QUALITY.” 
COLMAN’S PRIZE-MEDAL MUSTARD 
Bears their Trade Mark, the “ BULL’S HEAD,” on each Package. 


It was the only Mustard which obtained a Prize Mepau at the Great Exursrrion, 1862, Their 
Genuine and Double Superfine are the Qualities particularly recommended for Family Use. 


Retailed in every ‘own throughout the United Kingdom. 
J. and J. COLMAN, 26 Cannon Street, London. 





Crown 8vo., price 7s. 6d, clutu. MOXON’'S MINIATURL POETS.—Vol. IL. 


ESTMINSTER ABBEY. Its | A SELECTION from the WORKS of 
History, Pageauts, and Royal Memorials ; from | ROBERT BROWNING. With a New Por- 

the Foundation by Edward the Confessor, A.D. 1055, to | trait, engraved by J. H. Baker, from the photograph by 

the Funeral of Heury V., A.D. 1iz2. By the Rey. | Jetferi, Cloth, bevelled, 5s. ; ditto, gilt edges, 63.; mo- 

James Ripeway, M.A., F.3.A., Lincola College, Oxford, | rocco, gilt, LOs. 6d. 

Principal of the Oxford Diocesan Training College, “ His erudition is very valuable, ani gives rich flavour 

Culham. | to his sentiment."—Times, January 11, 1865. 

This will be found an interesting handbook iu con- | — « Fe las qualities such as should be cherished by tho 

nection with the approaching Commemoration of the | age we live in, for it needs them.”"—Qiartrly Revi-w, 

800th Anniversary of the founding of the Abbey. July, 1305. 














Majesty. 


London: Bett aud Dacpy, 136 Fleet a:re st. | London: Epwarp Moxon and Co., Dover straet, W. 
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THE NEW POPULAR NOVELS. 


AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


GUY DEVERELL. By the Author of “ Unele Silas.” 3 vols. 
CONSTANCE SHERWOOD. By Lady Georctana FULLER- 


TON. 3 vols. 
The GUARDIAN. By Entre Caren. 3 vols. 
The BUCKLYN SHAIG. By the Honourable Mrs, Atrrep 


Montcomery. 2 vols, 
GOD'S PROVIDENCE HOUSE. Second Edition. By Mrs. 
G. Linnazus Banks. 3 vols. 
And on October 16. 
Mr. HOGARTH’S WILL. By the Author of “ Clara Morrison,” 
“ Tender and True,” &c. 
RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street. 








MESSRS. TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW WORKS. 
NOTICE.—RUNNING the GAUNTLET, the New 


Novel, by the Author of “ Broken to Harness,” will be ready at all the Libraries, on Friday 
next, in 3 vols. [On Friday next. 


MISS FORRESTER. A Novel. By Mrs. Edwards, 


Author of “ The Morals of Mayfair.” In 3 vols. 
*.* This is a most powerfully-written story of what is called the * sensational” school. 


[Ready this day. 
RHODA FLEMING. A Story. 


By George 
MEREDITH, Author of “ Evan Harrington.” In 3 vols. 


[This day. 
JOHN NEVILLE: Soldier, Sportsman, and 


Gentleman. A Novel. By “A CENTURION.” In 2 vols. [ This day. 


MAXWELL DREWITT. ANovel. By the Author 


of “George Geith.” In 3 vols. [ October 8. 


A TRIP to BARBARY by a ROUNDABOUT 


ROUTE. By GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA. In 1 vol. [ October 20. 


HALF A MILLION of MONEY. A Novel. By 


AMELIA B. EDWARDS, Author of “ Barbara’s History.” [November 15. 





CHEAP EDITIONS OF POPULAR WORKS, 
GEORGE GEITH. By the Author of | MAURICE DERING. By the Author 
6s, 


**TYoo Much Alone,” “City aud Suburb,” * Phemie of “ Guy Livingstone,” &e. 
Keller.” 6s, 


EVERY-DAY PAPERS. By Andrew 
Hauuipay. 6s. 
*,* This work is suitable for Penny Readings. 

TOO MUCH ALONE. By the Author 
ot “City ond Suburb.” 6s. 

CITY and SUBURB. By the Author 
of George Geith,” &c. 6s. 


The WORLD in the CHURCH. By 


GUY LIVINGSTONE. By the Author 
8. 


of “ Sword and Gown,” &c. 5s. 


BARREN HONOUR. By the samo 


Author. 63, 

BORDER and BASTILLE. By the 
Author of “ Maurice Dering.” 6s. 

SWORD and GOWN. By the Author 
of * Guy Livingstoue.” 4s. 6d. 

JOHN MARCHMONT'S LEGACY. By 
the Author of “ Lady Audley’s Secret.” 6s. 

SEVEN SONS of MAMMON. By 
Georce Acoustvus Sara. Cs 


| RECOMMENDED to MERCY. 6s. 
TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 Catherine Street, Strand. 


the Author of “ George Geith.” 6 
TREVLYN HOLD. By the Author of 
* East Lynn,” &c. 6s. 


DENIS DONNE. By Annie Thomas, 
6s. 


Author of “ Theo Leigh.” 








Now ready. 


THE COTTAGER’S PENNY ALMANACK, 


FOR THE YEAR OF OUR LORD 1866, with 12 Engravings illustrating the Months. 
Containing the Sunday Lessons—A Scripture Text for each Sunday and other Holiday in the Year 
—Key to the Calendar—A Description of each month, with directions for the Kitchen and Flower 
Garden—Various Hints on practical and useful Subjects—Birthdays of the Royal Family—List 
of Her Majesty's Ministers, with Historical and Explanatory Notes—Principal Sovereigns of 

Europe —Post-Oflice Regulations—Stamp and Legacy Duties, &c., &e. 


May also be had in an Ornamental Cover, Interleaved, price THREEPENCE. 


THE COTTAGER’S SHEET ALMANACK, 
FOR THE YEAR OF OUR LORD 1866, PRICE ONE PENNY. 
With an Account of the Government Insurances and Annuities ; and ILLUSTRATED. 


This Almanack may also be had with the upper portion blank, so as to admit of 
the insertion of local title and intelligence. 





SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE. 
Derositorigs: 77 Great Queen Street, Lincoln's Inn Fields, W.C.; 4 Royal Exchange, E.C.; 48 
Piccadilly, W.; and by all Booksellers. 
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NEW WORKS. 
The EDINBURGH REVIEW. No; 


CCL. OCTOBER, 1865. 8vo., price 6s. 
[ On Saturday next, 
1. JOURNALS and CORRESPONDENCE 
BERRY lees 





LIFE in the CRIMINAL CLASS. 

The ROCK-CUL TEMPLES of INDIA. 

LIFE of CARL MARIA VON W KE BER. 

CAMPBELL'S FROST and FIRE. 

POSTHUMOUS WRITINGS of ALEXIS DET 
QUEVILLE. — 

PALGRAVE’S ARABIA. 

.The CROMWELLIAN SETILEMENT of IRE. 

LAND. 
9. Sir THOMAS WYSE'S PRLOPONNESUs., 
0. AMERICAN PSYCHOMANCY. 


SN Sewer 


9 
JOURNALS and CORRESPONDENCE 
of Miss BERRY. From the Year 1783 to 1859 
Edited by Laly fueresa Lewis. 3 vols. 8vo., With 
83 Portraits. 42s, 


3. 
The TEMPORAL MISSION of the 


HOLY GHOST; or, Reason and Revelation, By 
the Rev, Henry Epwarp Manwyine, D.D. Post 
8vo. 8s. 6d, 
4. 
HISTORY of ENGLAND during the 


REIGN of GEORGE III. By Wittiam N. Massey, 
Cabinet Edition, in 4 Monthly vols. Price 63, each, 
Vol. I. now ready. 


5. 

The LIFE of MAN SYMBOLIZED by 
the MONTHS of the YEAR. Text selected by k. 
Picot. Many hundred Wocdcut Illustrations by 
John Leighton, F.S.A. 4to. 31s. 6d. cloth, or 5és, 
morocco, [At the end of October. 


RECREATIONS of a COUNTRY 
PARSON. First Series. By “ A. K. H. B.” With 
41 Woodcuts from Original Designs by R. T, 
Pritchett. Crown 8vo. 12s. 63. cloth. 
(In the Autumn. 


7. 
TRANSYLVANIA; its Products and 
its People. By CHantes Boner. 8vo., with Maps 
and nuwerous Illustrations. [ Nearly ready, 


8. 

The AMULET: a Tale of Spanish Cali- 
fornia. Reprinted from Fraser's Magazize. Post 
$vo.,, with Map. { Next week. 

9 


OCCASIONAL ESSAYS. By Chandos 
Wren Hosxkyys, author of “ Tulpa.” Post 8vo. 
~ ( Nearly ready. 


The WORSHIP of BAALIM in 
ISRAEL. Based on the Work of Dr. R. Dozy. B 
Dr. H. Oorr. Translated from the Dutch, wi 
Notes, by the Right Rev. J. W. Cotenso, D.D, 
Bishop of Natal. 8vo. 43. 6d. [On Thursday next. 


11. 


ELEMENTS of PHYSICS cr NA- 
TURAL PHILOSOPHY. By Neu Arnott, M.D., 
F.R.S., &c. Sixth and Completed Edition, in Two 
Parts, 8vo. Price 10s. 6d. each. 


12, 
OUTLINES of ASTRONOMY. By 
Sir Joun F. W. HeRscuect, Bart. K.H. Eighth 
Edition, corrected, with 9 Plates, 8vo. 18s. 


13. 

CHAPTERS on LANGUAGE. By F- 
W. Farrar, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. Pust 8vo. 8s. 6d 

14. 

EPIGRAMS, Ancient and Modern, 
Humourous, Witty, Satirical, Moral, and Panegy- 
rical. Collected and classifield by Jonn Boorn,. 


R.A. Second Thousand, revised and re-arranged. 
Feap. (Next week. 


15. 

A DICTIONARY of PRACTICAL 
MEDICINE. Iu 1 vol. By James Copianp, M.D. 
Abridged from the larger work of the Author, 
assisted by J.C. Coptanp, M.R.C.S.  8va. 363. 

16. 

The HORSE-TRAINER’S and 
SPORTSMAN’S GUIDE; with Additional Con- 
siderations on the Duty of Grooms, on Purchasing 
Blood Stock, and on Veterinary Examination. By 
Diosy CoLtins. Post 8vo. 6s. 

17. 

IRON SHIP-BUILDING: its History 
and Progress. By WitttaM Farrparan, C.K. 8v0., 
with Plates aud Woodcuts. (Ready. 

18. 

A TREATISE on the SCREW-PRO- 
PELLER, SCREW VESSELS, and SCREW 
ENGINES. By Jonn Bourne, C.E. Third Edi- 
tion, re-written and enlarged; with many I\lustra- 
tions. In 24 Monthly Parts, royal 4to., 2s. 6d. each.- 
Part I. now ready. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, READER,, 
and DYER. 
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